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THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD DEPARTMENT 


Extends Sincere 
New Year Greetings 


At Your Service 
As Always Chroughout 1951. 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood 
London, N. W.8. 


Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


(Even to Mr. Rust who prefers Digs, Scratches, and worn out Grooves) 
OUR BEST WISHES FOR THE FUTURE, AND OUR 


DEEPEST THANKS FOR YOUR PAST SUPPORT. 
(Except to Mr. Rust who doesn’t approve of Jazz Collector). 


JAZZ PARADE 
BUCK CLAYTON QUARTET 


BS — BLUES IN FIRST—BLUES IN SECOND 


TAD DAMERON SEXTET (with Fats Novarro) 


B7 — OUR DELIGHT—THE SQUIRREL . 


SIDNEY De PARIS BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN 


E2 — WHO'S SORRY NOW—BALLIN’ THE JACK (12 inch) 


KING JAZZ 
MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 


KJ7 — TOMMY’S BLUES—I’M GOING AWAY FROM HERE 
(12 inch) 


JAZZ COLLECTOR 


(We are prepared to Guarantee that these WILL play 
more than 14 times without being worn out) 


MA RAINEY (with L. Austin Blues Serenaders) 


L66 — MOONSHINE BLUES—SOUTHERN BLUES 


RICHARD M. JONES JAZZ WIZARDS (with Dodds) 


L75 — HOT AND READY—IT’S A LOW DOWN THING 


RED ONION JAZZ BABIES 


L62— SANTA CLAUS BLUES—TERRIBLE BLUES 


BUNK JOHNSON with LU WATTERS BAND 


N2 — CARELESS LOVE BLUES—ACE IN THE HOLE 
A New Catalogue, also available this month, gives details of Featured Artists: 


—" Series 10inch — 5/9 inc. P.T. 


12 7/6 ” ” 
KJ ” 12 ” ” ” 
& N ” 10 ” 7/6 ” ” 


(BE SURE TO GET NEXT MONTHS ISSUE FOR A 
FURTHER THRILLING INSTALMENT OF THE RUST— 
JAZZ COLLECTOR FIGHT). 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 
Asst. Editors: PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


LOOK OUT THERE! 


(IT'S THE BELLS AGAIN) 


BY 
JOHN W. RIPPIN. 


places, where it is a well known fact that the 
standard of jazz appreciation is extremely 
high. On many occasions since the return of 


Norman ‘* Bud ’’ Baker, a man who has been 
associated with the Bells here almost since 
they first got together — and a fine musician. 


OR the second time in four years the 
Bells are visiting Europe. For the second 
time in four years an Australian band is making 


history, and there can be no doubt that this 
will be good news to all European jazz fans. 

Those of you who sampled the jazz the 
Bells put out on their previous tour will 
know full well what to expect — grand, 
light-hearted jazz, played as only the Bells 
can play it, and a wonderful bunch of guys 
into the bargain. 


This tour, on which the band is under 
contract to the Wilcox Organisation, will be 
more comprehensive than the last. In 
addition to a full tour of England, this trip 
will include a lengthy visit or two to the 


the band in 1948, Graeme and the others have 
expressed regret that their previous tour did 
not extend into these parts. However, it is 
to be hoped that this time things will be 
different, and jazz fans in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland may look forward with 
reasonable certainty to a fine feast of jazz. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES. 


There are some new faces in the group — 
new, that is, to you in Europe. Here in 
Australia we know these new members well, 
and we know they will not disappoint you. 
Roger and Graeme Bell, Ade Monsbourgh, 


In the trombone chair (Lazy Ade Monsbourgh 
now devotes almost all his time to trumpet, 
alto and clarinet) is Derrick Bentley, a jazz- 
man from Adelaide, South Australia who 
played for a while with the now well-known 
Southern Jazz Group, before moving over to 
Melbourne and the Bells a few months ago. 
Derrick fits in well. He has a fine, fat tone, 
and behind an ensemble is as solid as could be 
desired. As drummer, now that Russ 
Murphy has moved out, you will hear youthful 
John Sangster. John is regarded by many of 
us here as one of Australia’s most promising 
young jazzmen — he jumped into the lime- 


Pixie Roberts and Louis ‘‘ The Baron”’ 
Silbereisen are still there. In Jack Varney’s 
place on banjo and guitar you will hear 


Continent, including this time, it is hoped, 
visits to the Nordic countries. The boys will 
be assured of a fine welcome in these latter 


light at the 1948 Jazz Convention, playing 
beautiful cornet, and he will be heard doing 
feature numbers on this instrument when he 
isn’t busy providing that solid beat we've 
come to associate with the Bells. 


As for the jazz you’ll hear, there can be no 
doubt as to its quality. The numbers we all 
know so well are still there, and there are 
many new ones too. New compositions by 
Graeme, Roger and Ade, and many more of 
those good old good ones which seem to stay 
buried for years until they’re dug up by the 
Bells. Among the newer ones you'll hear and 
like are Chicken And Almonds, and Old Man’s 
Beard (an Australian wildflower, if you must 
know) ; while as for the old ones, there’s 
always Mississippi Mud, and the boys can 
really make that one rock. 
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Good presentation is something which 
hardly existed among jazz groups in Australia 
until three or so years ago, and its something 
the Bells have introduced in no uncertain 
manner, as you'll appreciate when you see 
them. No stiffness about these boys — they 
can relax as well as anyone —just a fine, 
light-hearted approach to their job and their 
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music ; an approach which adds tremendously 
to the audience’s appreciation of a pro- 
gramme, and which can put one in just the 
right mood faster than anything | know. 


REX STEWART INFLUENCE. 


This high standard of presentation, and, in 
addition, a definite improvement in the 
standard of the music, is due in no small way 
to the tour of Australia undertaken last year 
by the Bell Band in company with trumpeter 
Rex Stewart. This was an experience which 
has never ceased to pay dividends. The 
superlative musicianship of Stewart, coupled 
with extraordinary patience all round, made 
the Bell Band a group capable of holding their 
own anywhere in the world, and in any type 
of jazz. A man such as Rex Stewart, who was 
prepared to devote any amount of time and 
energy to getting things just right, and whose 
knowledge of jazz music enabled him to give 
individual assistance to every member of the 
band, could not help but make a tremendous 
and lasting impression on the music they 
played. It was indeed a refreshing experience 
to hear the band tear into such things as 
Canal Street, Ballin’ The Jack, etc., and then to 
hear them in the very next bracket support 
Rex in The Mooche in a manner fit to satisfy 
the most discerning Ellington fan. 


All this has, of course, had a tremendous 
effect on Australian jazz as a whole, and since 
the return of the Belis from their first 
European jaunt in 1948, Australian jazz has 
been given a considerable lift. Jazz concerts 
are given solid support, while on radio pro- 
grammes previously completely barren of 
jazz, Aussie style, it is now no novelty to hear 
discs by the Bells, the Southern Jazz Group, 
and Frank Johnson being aired. 

Nor has success gone to these boys’ heads. 
Hard work all the time is their motto, and 
since 1948 there have been all too few short 


breaks from their amazing routine. That is 
one reason why we here in Australia envy 
you over there, because a four week sea trip, 
with a change of scenery and some complete 
relaxation is going to do our boys a lot of 
good, and the jazz that comes out in England 
is going to be just great. 
BACKROOM BOY. 

There is someone behind almost any success- 
ful venture, and the man behind the Bells is 
Mel Langdon, the band’s energetic manager. 
Mel left many friends in Europe — he’s a 
good guy, and the success of the Bells’ many 
concerts and tours in Australia, to say nothing 
of overseas, is due in no small way to Mel, 
though he would be the last one to claim 
credit. Many a concert in what might other- 
wise be regarded as a ‘‘hick’’ town has 
turned out to be a rip-roaring success, 
simply because Mel got there first. That's 
the way it always is. 

Last December there burst on the un- 
suspecting record collectors of Australia the 
Swaggie label, featuring the Bell Band. With 
three good couplings already out, and others 
to come, Swaggie is augmenting the good 
work done by Ampersand, Regal Zonophone, 
Parlophone, and Wilco in bringing Australian 
jazz to the Australian public, and, indirectly, 
to the people of other countries. Swaggie is 
owned and operated by the Bells — just 
another example of the Bell brand of enthusi- 
asm and initiative. 

But at the end of it all it’s always the same 
story. Forget the concerts, the broadcasts, 
the tours, the records — they are successes 
which have rightly come to this fine group, 
successes which should come to many others 
as well. Behind it all is the Bell spirit, which 
of course means the spirit of the group as a 
whole. They’re the best bunch of guys you 
could ever wish to meet, playing the best jazz 
you could ever wish to hear. 
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JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :— 
Write to or call at these addresses :— 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


THE HOT SPOT 
23a, Thomas Street, 
S.E. 18. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, 
Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE, 
235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


* * 
JAZZ RECORD 
RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 


AST month | returned from another visit 
to Paris ; once again intrigued by one of 
the world’s finest cities, and appalled by the 
opinions and behaviour of its jazz fans. It 
seems unfair that an audience so blessed 
(from a jazz point of view) with good things 
should show such moronic disregard for 
quality in its jazz, or for the elementary rules 
of adult conduct. 


One of the main troubles with the Parisian 
jazz audience, speaking in the light of 1949's 
Festival Concerts, the 1950 Duke Ellington 
series, and last month’s Salon Du Jazz, lies in 
its colour prejudice. 


Briefly, the Paris jazz fan believes that only 
Negroes and Frenchmen can play jazz. If that 
seems an unjust statement, or an over- 
simplification of the truth, consider the 
following points : 


1. French fans make no secret of their 
mistrust of white American jazz. They allow 
that, now and then, a handful of white (Non- 
French) jazzmen turn out glimpses of the real 
thing, but it is significant that in a list of the 
100 best jazz players printed in ‘‘ Jazz Hot,”’ 
only 4 were white, and that the French jazz 
organisations have never yet been responsible 
for bringing over from America on his own a 
single white jazz player. | mention this in no 
critical sense for the moment, only as a state- 
ment of fact. 


2. Vic Lewis and his big Progressive 
Orchestra (playing original Ken Thorne 
scores) was howled down at the Paris Festival 
without a hearing. The French Hubert Fol 
Progressive Orchestra (playing publishers’ 
‘Stock ’’ arrangements with no more spirit 
and less precision) was received with excited 
acclaim at the Salon Du Jazz. 


3. Toots Thielmans and his Trio, a brilliant 
little Belgian group in the Nat Cole tradition, 
were not even accorded the courtesy of a 
hearing at the 1949 Festival, in fact it was 
necessary to ring down on them after only 
one number. Nat Cole and the Trio — 
admittedly better, but none the less playing 
in exactly the same style — were excitedly 
received on their visit last year. 


4. Gerry Moore, pianist with Carlo 
Krahmer’s Chicagoans at the Festival, was 
hooted and hissed because he played the 
opening of Caution Blues as written, in tribute 
to Earl Hines. Last month, French pianist 


By STEVE RACE. 


André Persiany was listened to in rapt 
attention as he played chorus after chorus of 
the most shameless Milt Buckner copy | have 
ever heard. 


What emerges from these four points ? 
We learn from (1) that the Parisian fan likes 
his music coloured in origin whenever 
possible ; from (2) that he will take progres- 
sive big band music from Frenchmen but not 
from Englishmen ; from (3) that he will how! 
down a Belgian commercial group but accept 
the same kind of music from a coloured 
American outfit ; and from (4) that he will 
allow to a Frenchman a privilege he denies to 
an Englishman. 


All the same, it is the manners, rather than 
the tastes, of the French jazz audience which 
makes a visit to one of their concerts such 
purgatory. From certain sections of the 
auditorium, for instance, Sidney Bechet was 
heartily booed at the first of last month’s 
concerts. This was presumably because he 
played (of course) in the New Orleans style, 
and those particular fans wanted music of a 
more modern origin. 


BOP NOT BOOED. 


As usual, the DAILY MIRROR ‘‘ Swing 
Door ‘“* page deliberately got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick and brandished it 
gleefully. Bop, they said, was booed at the 
Paris Jazz Salon. Any honest person there 
would correct that statement, wherever his 
personal tastes might happen to lie. What 
happened was simply that the New York 
relay was far too long and almost incompre- 
hensible, as well as containing far too great a 
percentage of talking. It takes a very docile 
audience to listen to the radio through an 
amplification system for more than quarter of 
an hour, By the time the records of Miles 
Davis and Lee Konitz were being played 
through that distorted, booming P.A. system, 
the members of that audience had simply 
given up trying to listen. Half of them were 
howling for more “‘live’’ jazz, while the 
other half passed the time turning their 
programmes into paper darts. One would 
hardly condone their behaviour, but it is 
criminally unfair to suggest that it was the 
music itself which caused the unrest. 


A small occurence took place at the 1949 
Festival which seemed to me at the time to 
give a significant indication of average French 
taste. It has since been borne out many 


PICTURE 


times. Vic Lewis, having failed to survive the 
various prejudices confronting him on the 
first day, very wisely featured his small jam 
group on the second. Gordon Langhorn had 
evidently noticed by then that the audience 
was more interested in the trappings than in 
the jazz itself, and when his turn came for a 
solo he gave out with a long sustained lip 
trill on B flat for the whole of his 12 bars. The 
place nearly fell in with excitement ; he had 
found their artistic level. (While on the 
subject of the Lewis band, | found the endless 
harping on Kathleen Stobart’s physical 
attractions just a little wearying in succeeding 
issues of ‘‘ Jazz Hot,’’ but that’s another 
story). 


This interest in anything but the intrinsic 
merit of the music being played reaches its 
peak during a dixieland performance. The 
louder and more raucous the music becomes 
the more they like it, and while this may be 
partly true of any jazz audience in the world 
(listen to the ‘‘ Jazz at the Phil.’’ albums, 
and especially to Slim Gaillard’s Opera in 
Vout), it is nowhere more pronounced than 
in Paris, frequently being referred to these 
days as the ‘‘ European Jazz Capital.’’ 


The reader who has never attended a Paris 
jazz concert can have no idea of the ill- 
mannered racket which goes on constantly 
from one quarter of the hall or another, until 
such time, of course, as somebody hits and 
holds an unusually powerful note, or the 
drummer “‘ gets the message ’’ and begins to 
drown the rest of the band. (The loudest 
ovation always goes to the man behind the 
drum breaks). It is almost like a competition 
in which performer and listener vie with one 
another to see who can make the greatest 
exhibition of himself. 


We in England can congratulate ourselves 
on having not only some of the finest jazz 
musicians in Europe, but some of the best 
audiences as well. We can certainly beat 
France in those respects, and the sooner our 
friends in Paris realise both, the better. Then 
perhaps, they will begin to show a keen 
interest in Lyttelton, Dankworth, Randall and 
other great British players, and their audi- 
ences will learn from ours that it is the people 
on the stage who are supposed to do the 
entertaining. 
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8:30 p. m. 


Admit one 


The Southern California Hot Society 


Presents 


BESSIE SMITH x “ST. LOUIS BLUES” 


Sat. Sept, 30th, 1950 


Maynard Theater 
W. Was rington Bled. 


60 cents tax included 


FYON'’T leave me, Jimmy!" 
**Woman, I'll be gone before the 
evening sun goes down.”’ 

Without a doubt, the most despicable 
character ever seen. That’s Jimmy Mordaci 
who played the part of St. Louis Jimmy in the 
film ‘‘ St. Louis Blues.’’ He’s mean enough 
to knock Bessie Smith to the floor ; he kicks 
her, steps on her, laughs at her, steals from 
her... 


A few weeks ago, local jazz fans witnessed 
Bessie’s only screen appearance. Filmed in 
1928 and originally released in the following 
year, ‘‘ St. Louis Blues *’ reappeared in a show 
sponsored by the Southern California Hot 
Jazz Society. 500 people packed the small 
Maynard Theatre to help swell the fund 
established by the SCHJS to purchase a 
marker for the grave of the late Jelly Roll 
Morton. 


In addition to the above mentioned film 
short, a well balanced evening’s entertain- 
ment was provided. Joe Sullivan, who knew 
Bessie Smith, offered his services for the 
evening as both soloist and accompanist for 
blues singer, Monette Moore. Jovial Joe’s per- 
formance that evening was of stellar propor- 
tions. With Zutty Singleton providing the 
steady beat, Sullivan displayed the style that 
won a lofty position in the annals of jazzdom. 
As for Zutty, his presence added that spark 
of vitality always displayed whenever old 
Face takes the stand. 


Later in the evening the very receptive 
audience extended an ovation when handsome 
Albert Nicholas strode on stage ; and in the 
ensuing minutes Chicogoan Sullivan and the 
New Orleans clarinetist wove a beautiful 
pattern of melody that thrilled even those 
who were not devotees of hot jazz. With 
every appearance Nick is more impressive ; 
and playing with the great Joe, his flowery 
clarinet seemed limitless. Local trumpet star 
Johnny Lucas, original hornman with the 
exalted Firehouse Five, joined the festivities 
with a soulful rendition of Black And Blue. 
Johnny dedicated the number to Alice Scott, 
widow of his friend Bud Scott. 


Monette Moore provided one of the even- 
ing’s highlights by singing Nobody Knows You 


MONETTE MOORE. 


When You're Down And Out. Monette’s vocal 
stylings were further enhanced by the first 
appearance of this year’s winners of the 
RECORD CHANGER Contest, the nation’s 
leading amateur jazz band, The Tailgate Jazz 
Band. In addition to backing the talented 
Miss Moore, the boys played several numbers 
and conducted an informal session after the 
show was over. 

Several screen shorts rounded out the bill, 
including the recently filmed Kid Ory-Sara 


Vaughn-Herb Jeffries attraction. Ellington 
fans enjoyed seeing the Duke and his famous 


orchestra in ‘‘ Symphony in Swing,’’ a new 
Universal short. 


The Bessie Smith film, despite a ragged 
sound track, completely overshadowed any- 
thing on the programme. We were all im- 
pressed with Bessie’s cat-like beauty. Hersad 
face beaming down from the silver screen will 
long be remembered by those who had pre- 
viously contented themselves with hearing 


the mighty Bessie on record. The band 
sequence spotlighted the talents of James P. 
Johnson, Joe Smith, Kaiser Marshall, and Ben 
Webster. Johnny Lee, who played the bar- 
tender in ‘‘ St. Louis Blues,’’ appeared in 
person after the film and recalled several 
interesting anecdotes about the Blues 
Empress. To complete a thrilling evening 
Johnny sang several tunes including a spirited 
version of Sweet Georgia Brown. 


The membership of the SCHJS were justly 
proud of their initial public function, an affair 
that exceeded all expectations. And as a 
result, Jelly Roll Morton’s grave need no 
longer be unmarked. The entire evening was 
a tribute to the memory of ‘‘ the world’s 
greatest hot tune writer.”’ 


JOE SULLIVAN AND ZUTTY SINGLETON. 
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THE 


AZZ is news to-day. Over one hundred 
amateur bands and nearly a hundred jazz 
clubs exist over the country. The DAILY 
MAIL featured a jazz band leader as a weekly 
record critic. The DAILY MIRROR runs a full 
page jazz feature every Wednesday. The two 
major musical weeklies present jazz columns 
for their readers. 

PICTURE POST used Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
band and the London Jazz Club as an attraction 
in a recent issue. PATHE GAZETTE devoted 
a good part of an edition to an L.J.C. session. 
Newspaper stories, both London and pro- 
vincial, are more the order of the day than 
the exception. 

It was about seven years ago when George 
Webb’s Dixielanders and Johnny Haim’s Jelly 
Roll Kings had their hopes and ambitions. 
Seven years ago the Dixieland revival began. 
And 1950 has seen most of the wildest hopes 
realised, and the revivalist movement almost 
a current rage. 

Years before, rhythm clubs existed in some 
of the bigger towns, mainly featuring jam 
sessions and record recitals. Noone bothered 
over much about their activities, and the 
limelight which was later to pick out Webb 
and his contemporaries never shone their 
way. 

THE BEGINNING. 

Nearly three years ago, in the full flush of 
the present jazz activity, many jazz clubs 
joined together in a Federation, designed to 
combat the new troubles which were falling 
on the various club secretaries. For two and 
a half years the newly created N.F.J.O. 
struggled along with some major difficulties of 
its own, and the chief of these was the time 
that the elected officers had to give to the 
work which was mounting up every day. All 
of them were busy with their own full-time 
jobs. 

Last July, at Sheffield, a General Meeting 
brought the affairs of the N.F.J.O. to a head. 
It was realised that the Federation was needed, 
more than ever before, but that spare time 
devotion, no matter how faithful and gener- 
ous, was not enough. To tackle the problem, 
a full-time Secretary was elected at a salary 
which was acceptable. Three Area Commit- 
tees were also elected, together with their 
own officers and funds, and a fresh attempt 
was made to make the N.F.J.O. effective. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE. 

Since that time a great deal of real ground 
work has been covered. The two Festival 
of Britain concerts at the Royal Festival Hall 


are being arranged, using the best talent 
English jazz circles can offer. Benefit nights 
at jazz clubs up and down the country are 
being organised. Agreements with the 
Musicians’ Union, the Performing Right 
Society Ltd., and the Customs and Excise are 
under serious discussion, and tentative 
co-ordination already agreed upon. The 
B.B.C. has been contacted, and every record- 
ing company operating in the country. Large 
concerts are at this moment being arranged 
in the provinces. 5,000 Private Record Poll 
forms are being distributed to every club and 
jazz shop. And the closest contact with the 
press is maintained weekly and news of the 
Federation constantly publicised. 


A monthly Bulletin is being sent out to all 
affiliated clubs advising them on their legal 
status, and on every problem affecting their 
future existence. Details of N.F.J.O. meetings 
and plans are circulated in each issue. Due to 
recent agreements made with H.M. Customs 
and Excise, several provincial clubs, following 
advice given them by the Federation, have 
been granted exemption from tax for their 
sessions. 


To-day, the N.FJ.O. is thriving again. 
Confidence has returned, and clubs are 
showing this by the yearly subscriptions, 
which are coming in by every post. But the 
most heartening proof of the support the 
Federation is now receiving is from the 
Individual members. Already, since the 
recent sensational drop in the Individual 
Membership subscription from 5/- to 2/6, it 
has trebled itself. And dozens are joining as 
each week passes. 


SUPPORT NEEDED. 

Now a new era in jazz activity and appreci- 
ation is ahead of us. In the next few months 
every affiliated club will be protected by the 
Federation from copyright, the M.U., and 
taxes. Amateur bands will be given a new 
encouragement to play the music they love. 
And jazz enthusiasts from the Needles to the 
Hebrides will be given a voice in every kind 
of jazz activity. 

This, then, is what the National Federation 
of Jazz Organisations stands for. This is what 
it hopes to achieve. But all this will fail, if it 
cannot rely on the active support of every 
serious minded jazz student in Britain. Clubs 
at present owing their yearly subscriptions, 
or who are not in contact with the N.F.J.O. 
should write in to The National Secretary, 
18, Timbercroft Lane, Plumstead, London, 
S.E.18, 


N.F.J.O. NATIONAL SECRETARY. 


If you are a genuine lover of jazz music, 
modern or traditional, join the Federation by 
sending in your half-a-crown NOW. Letters 
from America, the Continent and the rest of 
the world keep telling us how lucky we are to 
have such an organisation working hard for 
jazz interest in England. 2/6 gets you a 
badge, a membership card for entry to every 
affiliated club in the country — and a chance 
to agree with the rest of the world ! 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays & Thursdays 
7-30 p.m., and Saturday afternoons, 11, Gt. Newport 
Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members, Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership |/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St, W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 


session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 

NOTE NEW NIGHT AND VENUE. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Bridge, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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| HCPE will be forgiven if | encroach on the 

territory of JAZZ JOURNAL’S record 
reviewers. As the Tempo Record Society 
have devoted their complete October 
releases to blues singers (an almost unpre- 
cedented event) | feel that ‘‘ Preachin’ The 
B ues ’’ would be neglecting its duty if it did 
not remark upon these very fine issues. The 
bare details on their own make exciting 
enough reading ; Blind Lemon Jefferson — 
tha almost legendary figure — is represented 
by ou tremendous sides ; Change My Luck 
Blues/Wearv Dog Blues (R38), Lockstep Blues 
Hangman’s Blues (R39). Elzadie Robinson 
(whose delightful St Louis Cyclone Blues Santa 
Claus: Crave is already in the Tempo cata- 
logue) is well to the fore with Arkansas Mill 
Blues/Gold Mansion Blues (R36) and Going 
South Blues/Rowdy Man Blues (R37). Finally 
Fempo have given us a Blind Blake C.C. Pill 
Stues (Southerm Rag (R40). 

The Jefferson records are the most import- 
ant of the whole bunch. Apart from their 
musical worth (which cannot be over 
estimated) treir historical significance is 
immeasurable to a country which has so few 
examples of the early folk artists. It is true 
that during the past two years we have had 
some fine examples of the singing of Ma 
Rainey, Leadbelly and others, but Jefferson, 
one of the greatest of all singers (THE 
zreatest in my opinion) has remained to the 
average British collector, just an obscure 
singer who once employed Josh White to 
lead him about The Streets of the City. Now 
for the first time he can be heard by all who 
have the price of a Tempo record (6/6). | 
think readers will find the experience of first 
hearing Lemon an exciting one. Blind Lemon 
Jefferson is not an easy singer to appreciate 
—he has none of the smoothness and con- 
scious artistry of Josh White (a fine and 
moving singer in his own particular style). 
He is a primitive, rough shouter (reminiscent 
of Leadbelly of the same period). At first 
what he sings may be difficult to understand, 
for he slurs and drawls his words in the 
manner of the Southern Negro, and this is 
accentuated by the very rhythmic manner of 
his singing. Jeferson must be studied, and 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE BLUBS 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


his records played again and again before his 
true worth can be understood. He cannot 
possibly be judged on one hearing. The 
early recording technique (or lack of it) was 
not exactly kind to this type of artist — not 
that the quality is all that bad. Tempo have 
certainly made a good job of the dubbing. It 
would be impossible to single out the best of 
the four sides — all are equally wonderful — 
all are genuine examples of true folk artistry. 
My own favourite is Hangman’s Blues. This 
is one of the most awe-inspiring, macabre 
records | have ever heard, dealing as it does 
with the last few hours (perhaps even 
minutes) of a condemned man in the county 
jail. Jefferson sings the grim lyrics with 
intense feeling. It is impossible to give an 
adequate idea of this record in cold print, but 
perhaps a few quotations from the record may 
help : 
*“ Hangman’s rope is sure tough and strong, 
| said, the hangman’s rope is sure tough anc 
strong. 
They're gonna hang me because I’ve done 
something wrong.” 
“| want to tell you the gallows, Lord is a 
sinful sight, 
| want to tell you the gallows, Lord is a 
sinful sight. 
They’re gonna hang me in the morning and 
cut me down at night.”’ 
‘* The mean old hangman went to tighten up 


that noose, 

The mean old hangman went to tighten up 
the noose, 

Lord above me, | am trembling in my 
shoes.”’ 


‘“* The crowd round the courthouse, the time 
is growing fast, 

The crowd round the courthouse, the time 

is growing fast. 

Soon a good for nothing killer is goin’ to 

breathe his last.’’ 

The above is only a short extract from a 
moving record. | hope it has whetted the 
appetite of the readers of these rambling 
jottings. 

* * * 

The Elzadie Robinson records are also 
extremely fine and contain some magnificent 
piano by Will Ezell. Most readers will have 
heard by now St Louis Cyclone Blues and its 
backing Santa Claus Crave (R33) and will be 
familiar with this singer. Elzadie was a most 
under-rated artist (what by the way, has 
happened to her ?) and | find her voice most 
attractive (if such an adjective as attractive 
can be applied to such an earthy subject as the 
blues !). All four sides, like those by 
Jefferson, are equally good (Ezell is perhaps 
at his best on Going South Blues) and it is once 
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again a case of personal preference. My own 
choice (if | was forced to make it) would be 
Arkansas Mill Blues which deals with the 
tragedy of sudden unemployment when a saw 
mill closes down. Let me give a short 
extract from the lyrics : 


‘* | was lying in my bed this morning, 
And | heard a mill whistle blow like it was 
cryin’ 
| was lying in my bed this morning, 
And | heard a whistle blow like it was 
cryin’ 
Arkansas mill has cut all her timber, 
Ain't no more work for that man 0’ mine.’ 
‘* Listen, listen, how mournful that whistle 
did blow, 
Mmmm-m how mournful that whistle did 
blow. 
It blowed its last sigh, 
It ain’t gonna blow no more.”’ 


Again this only gives a slight indication as 
to the subject of the blues. It is Elzadie and 
her singing (to say nothing of Will Ezell) that 
makes this an outstanding blues. 

On the lighter side (and this makes a 
change from the grim themes of hanging and 
unemployment) there is the rather bawdy 
Rowdy Man which Elzadie sings with great 
relish. The lyrics explain themselves, and 
below | give a sample : 


** My man he’s so rowdy, he barrelhouses all 


the time, 

My man he’s so rowdy, he barrelhouses all 
the time, 

He’s as low as can be, but | love that man 
of mine.”’ 


** When he gets up in the morning, he starts 
to drink his corn, 
When my daddy gets up in the morning, he 
starts to drink his corn, 
And then he beats me so | wish I’d never 
been born.”’ 
‘““He’s drunk all day, he's drunk the whole 
night through, 
He’s drunk all day, he’s drunk the whole 
night through. 
But when he loves me | forget I've ever 
been blue.’”’ 
““ | wish | could cure my daddy of his rowdy 
ways, 
| wish | could cure my daddy of his rowdy 
ways. 
If | stay with him, I'll be rowdy some of 
these days.”’ 


A fine, salty blues song, sung by a singer 
who should be among the great women 
artists. As for Will Ezell, no praise can be 
too high. His piano adds enormously to the 
varying moods of the numbers in question. 

* * * 

Tempo have for some strange reason 
neglected to put the name of Johnny Dodds 
on the label for Blind Blake's C.C. Pill Blues ; 
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this comes from the same session as Hot 

Potatoes and Johnny can be heard plainly 

throughout. He is not featured, as in the 

Potatoes epic, but Dodds’ admirers will, no 

doubt, want to have this on their shelves. 

Blake sings nicely (as always) and there is a 

Swanee whistle which makes a pleasant noise 

in the background (reputedly played by 

Jimmy Bertrand). The backing Southern Rag 

is labelled ‘‘ guitar solo ’’ and features Blake’s 

guitar, plus some talking by the blind one. It 
is fine stuff and swings along with a drive one 
does not hear very often from the emasculated 
electric instrument of modern times. Not 
being a guitarist | hesitate to rush into an 
argument, but unless Mr. Blake is a better 
instrumentalist than | think, there are TWO 
guitars present. | have listened very care- 
fully and there seems to be an awful lot going 
on for ONE man (it is possible, | suppose, 
but | am doubtful. Compare the compara- 
tively simple chording on the reverse). If 
my tentative theory is correct, it would 

confirm what Josh White told me. ‘I 

recorded with Blake, playing second guitar ’’ 

were his words. If there is a guitarist among 

the readers of this column perhaps he would 

like to stick his neck out. It’s not a private 

fight, anyone can join in. ‘‘ Seconds out !”’ 
* * * 

Business is booming ! Melodisc jump into 
the fray with another fine disc (remember, 
that wonderful Lonnie Johnson ?). Brownie 
McGhee is a reliable old timer who has been 
singing the blues and playing his old guitar 
for a number of years. He does very nicely 
on Melodisc 1127 Me And My Dog/Secret Mojo 
Blues. The Dog side is perhaps, the most 
original. Nothing sensational happens on 
either side, but its nice mellow blues singing 
for all that. Pass the jug, man ! 

* * * 

| would like to write about the new Jazz 
Collector sides (if any) but | have heard 
nothing from them. If anyone connected 
with this company reads this, perhaps they 
would inform me of their future issues. | 
try to keep the column up-to-date on all the 
blues stuff, but | can do nothing without the 
co-operation of the companies concerned. 

* * * 

Once again space has caught up with me, 
and I have only room for the usual instalment 
of the VARSITY RACE LIST. 

6049 Hard Time Blues (18220)/Back Door Blues 
(18221) Scrapper Blackwell. Vocal and 
guitar. Also on Ch 16361. 

6050 My Back To The Wall/You Got What ! 
Want. Irene Scruggs. Vocal acc. by guitar 
on first side and guitar and piano on the 
reverse. Also on Ge 7296. 

6051 Everybody Likes That Thing (15498) /That’s 
All | Think (18796). By Big Bloke. First 
side is a vocal duet. Backing is a vocal with 
piano. The pianist is supposed to be 
Walter Roland. | have also heard this 


attributed to Walter Davis. Can any 


reader add to this ? 


6052 Back Biter Blues (15517)/Sorry Blues 
(15520). Blue Boy. Vocal with clarinet 
and piano. This has been issued on Ch 
15927. James Platt is the artist. 

6053 Grasshopper Papa (17546)/Big Gun Blues 
(17548). Mae Muff. First side acc. by 
piano. Reverse has cornet added. A fair 
item of passing interest. 

6054 Where Have You Been So Long ? (17083)/ 
Window Pane Blues (18326) by Jim Jam. 
Blues shouting with alley fiddle, guitar and 
washboard. First side a vocal duet issued 
on Ch 16782. Singers are Tommy Bradley 
and James Cole. Reverse on Ch 16696. 
This is by Bradley only. 

6055 It Ain’t Nobody’s Business If | Do (G18325) 
{Snake Hip Blues (G19674) by Big Richard. 
First side issued on Ch 16696. This by 
Tommy Bradley. Reverse issued on Ch 
16809. Frank James is the singer in this 
case. 

6056 Black Dog Blues (16733)/Original Blues 


(16735). By Cryin’ Ellen. Vocal with 
guitar. This is a male singer. Almost 
certainly White. Very much in tke Jimmy 
Rodgers idiom. Also issued on Ch 50018 

6057 Undertaker Blues/Prison Blues (18798) by 
The Southern Blues Singer. Also on Ch 
16718. This is Buster Johnson. 


There will be more of the Varsity Race lie 
next month. 


TAILPIECE. 

‘“He gave Royalty their first lesson fi 
boogie-woogie. It was at a Command Per 
formance at in 1943. He was 
appearing with Tommy Trinder and Tessie 
O’Shea. After the concert he was asked ta 
play some boogie-woogie. Rogers obliged 
with his own composition written for Tessie 
O’Shea, a popular English war song called I’m 
The Two-Ton Swinging Sweetheart Of The Navy. 
(From an article ‘‘ Gaby Rogers Bandleader ”’ 
in PEOPLE Australia. Kindly sent to me by 
P. D. Thomas). 


Mr. Gaby Rogers must certainly bea pianist! 
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“YES, THE DANCING JALWAYS WARMS UP 


ABOUT NINE O’CLOCK!”” 
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EDITORIAL. 


With the New Year we welcome to 
these most inhospitable shores a band 
from many thousands of miles away. 
Graeme Bell and His Australian Jazz 
Band have returned to please us once 
again with their clean-cut brand of jazz, 
and their friendly personalities. 


We wish them and their families a 
pleasant trip, and a successful one. May 
our food not taste too awful ; our beer 
not too weak ; and may our weather not 
weep upon them too often. 


We in this country owe quite a deal to 
this Bell band, for it was they, who, with 
a friendly pat on the seat, gave dixieland 
jazz here the initial impetuous to set it 
rolling. 

We hope that they will be pleased with 
the results of that friendly pat and we 
are quite certain that the general 
improvement in jazz standards will 
come as a surprise to some of them. 
Musically, things have altered in this 
country quite a lot in the past two years. 


Printed below will be found a short 
description of their first London concert. 
It had to be short, as press-day is with us 
again and our printer cannot be kept 
waiting. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

It is earnestly requested that when 
sending in lists of records for disposal, 
or wanteds, these be listed strictly in 
alphabetical order. If done in this 
fashion it saves hours of work at this 
end. In future we cannot guarantee to 
include in any specific month lists not 
received in alphabetical order. 

Forms for the listing of records to be 
included in our Classified Advertisement 
section can be had from this office, free 
of charge, upon application. 


A HAPPY NEW YEARTO YOU ALL. 
THE EDITORS. 


x * * 
BELLS AT THE WINTER GARDEN. 


HIS first London concert of the Graeme 

Bell band had me worried quite a bit for 
it was such a mixture of good, bad and 
indifferent that | came away not knowing 
what to think. 

| had never heard this band before, even on 
record, but from what | had been told, | 
went expecting to hear something terrific. 
What | got was some music from a band who 
played a diversity of styles, but seemed to 
have no set purpose in mind. 

There was nothing bad musically in the 
show, the band played perfectly in tune and 
wrong notes were few and far between. The 
bad parts were the foolish choice of tempos 
in the first half and a spot for solo guitar, 


which, although excellent in its way, had no 
place in a jazz concert. 

The indifferent bits were the seeming lack 
of enthusiasm on the band’s part during the 
whole of that first half of the programme. 
They played a string of numbers in medium 
tempo, all of which sounded dull and rather 
‘*samey."’ An exception to this was an 
excellent version of Trombone Rag in which 
the whole band seemed to come to life. 

The first half finished with some samples of 
music by Jelly Roll Morton. The band played 
from music, a fact that was apologised for by 
both compere and leader. | don’t know 
British audiences very well, but | saw no 
reason for the apologies ; or for the music 
for that matter, for none of the band gave the 
offending sheets a single glance. Morton’s 
music is fine stuff to me and these Australian 
boys played it with great sincerity and feeling. 
It was all copied, even to the breaks, but | 
suppose Jelly would have liked it that way. 

The second half was quite different and | 
think someone in authority must have had a 
few words to say, for the band suddenly came 
to life — and so incidentally did the audience. 

Apathy turned to enthusiasm and the band 
responded by showing that they had a per- 
sonality and were keen on the job in hand. 

I can pick no outstanding musician from this 
band, for there seems to be none outstanding. 
One of the trumpet players plays a variety of 
instruments, all very competently, but there 
was nobody at whom you could point a 
finger and say, there is a great jazz musician. 
This may be wrong, as one heard so little of 
the pianist-leader that it was difficult to form 
an opinion. His solos were all well played, 
but too short, and from where | sat unfor- 
tunately almost inaudible. 

It was an interesting afternoon and what- 
ever else one can say, we did have the 
pleasure of hearing a variety of numbers which 
came fresh to the ears of at least one who is 
sick to death of the erroneously called jazz- 
classics. 

O.W. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 


a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Jor your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton. 
9d. each plus 1d. postage, 


or 2/8d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
44 pages - 12/- per year. 
JAZZ NOTES 
Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 
12 issues..9/6 6 issues. 4/9 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 
PLAYBACK 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 


The magazine from New Orleans, 
the home of Jazz. 


18/6 per year. 
RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
30/- per year. 


Back Issues (1948) —I/3d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 


Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 

12/9 per copy, post free. 
THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS’” 
WALLER. 

Articles - Discography - Photos. 

1/9 per copy, post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 

A Bargain Selection of Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


vb 


On Criticism. 

Well, well ! Never did think we'd have 
the pleasure of welcoming Steve Race into 
the ranks of the quotation-hunters ; certainly 
not after his comments in July, 1950. Still, 
it’s a sign of grace ; and we look forward to 
some of the samples from the writings 
of the eminent musicians at which he 
hints so tantalisingly. Meanwhile, we may be 
forgiven for suggesting that his initial effort 
was not so felicitously chosen as to advance 
what we take to be his purpose in the matter. 
It is even worthy of analysis, as illustrating 
the mental muddle which exists still in con- 
sidering standards of criticism. 


despising, have that knowledge. We are not 


decry criticism of music by executant music- 
ians. On the contrary, we would treat with 
the utmost respect any opinion advanced by 
Constant Lambert or Trevor Harvey, say, or 
Steve Race himself, all musicians also gifted 
with what is often called critical insight. Yet 
the published utterances of Sir Thomas 
Beecham often reveal a fierce intolerance, 
and Sir Henry Wood, a widely accomplished 
musician and a magnificent trainer of orches- 
tras, has left a store of sayings about music 
which, we fancy, would make most critics 
blink. And a number of players of jazz, 
Minton and what-have-you, all entitled to 
every admiration for their personal talents, 


French. It helps, but it is not a prerequisite ; 


that Madame X played sixteen wrong notes 
in the first movement of her concerto ; 
provided the critic knows his score, this can 
be taken as a statement of fact. But by 
Gillespie and all that’s sacred ! what factual 
basis can be offered in support when he goes 
on to say that, clangers notwithstanding, 
Madame X still captured for him the very 
life-force of the work ? And Steve knows as 
well as we do that 99 per cent of published 
criticism of anything from films to bop is, in 
essence, of this nature. How can it possibly 
be otherwise when no work of art has exactly 


eo Vincent D’Indy was a distinguished music- have said and written things about even their the same effect on two different people ? 
- ~ ian. His strictures on the value as criticism own specialities which leave their most Boy! bring Mr. Davis's samisen and a 
ig i a of other people’s opinions do not exclude ardent fans blushing shamefacedly. small sistrum for Mr. Clarke. We're deter- 
Kei z -. those of musicians. Therefore, as a musician mined to qualify as Mr. Race’s ideal critics if 
a on himself, his opinions are as valueless as those it kills us ! 
_ Ss of any layman. Consequently there i 
s rit i iew r 
"ET opinions are without merit. This being so, befall late? th 
3 his opinions are no less to be seriously re- 
. eh reviving our files both of records and informa- 
~ garded than those of others ; and his opinion : : é 
- tion. We apologise that during recent 
is that no opinion is worth anything. Rat Ses 
~ b A bil Or, if ee months, apart from the excursion into the 
| affairs of Mamie Smith, we have not been able 
wa ~ the music goes round and around and comes , 
~ to mention many numbers. We feel that 
the point where, full of impatience over the h 
rolongation of a controversy which he took 
up our brief for JAZZ JOURNAL. 
a major part in starting, he tells us that he i 
e > never said that only musicians should be In the interim of our catastrophies we have 
o- 3 critics. And no more did he ; we haven’t attempted, by what seems to us reasoned 
pe * checked every word of his extensive writings, thought, to establish an attitude towards 
bl but, knowing Steve, we cheerfully take his critics from the point of view of collectors, 
S 3 word for it. But Maurice Burman, with and we hope that the space that we have used 
a = whom he associates himself, certainly said has a been wasted. In future we ne that 
Bass something very like it. (Vide correspondence the ee ee of whom we admire, will 
~ > in July, 1950, for instance). Steve's present follow numbers and research 
= s dictum is a model of sweet reasonableness by without which jazz would not be where ce 
7" * comparison. Very few serious readers of this to-day. Our own part in these affairs has been 
~ magazine, we judge, would not agree that to insignificant, but we do reiterate the im- 
= | criticise, or even to appreciate music, the portance of documented history so that critics 
« listener must have some knowledge of the and collectors of whatever type of jazz may 
- technical processes which produced the appeal to them may have that indispensable 
; foundation of fact. 
audible result. 
a a In our opinion (with apologetic genu- We will not pursue Steve through the Critical Dicta. 
a flexions to the shade of D’Indy) most of the convolutions of all his subsidiary arguments, How to dance — with social significance. 
= = non-executant-musician critics of jazz, whom except to deny flatly his proposition that to ‘*Young Hungarians are being told b 
J 8 8 g 
> Race sometimes gives the impression of criticise a French play one must understand their Communist leaders what, and what not, 


to dance. This is to ensure that ‘ imperialist 


~ 
. a in the least ashamed to enrol in Steve's any more than a knowledge of Yiddish was influence may be driven from the social 
S > “Council of Several Hundred "’— why not nyggessary to enable the London theatre pleasures of Hungary.’ Guidance is given in 
- can) thousands ? — feeling that, even on his own critics to write cogent criticism, or so Jewish the Hungarian magazine, Cultured People. 
baal assessment of their accomplishment, they are friends assure us, of ‘‘ The King of Lampe- It classifies dances as follows : 
} ° at least broadly cultured people and likely dusa.’"’ May we merely say, finally, that “Waltz and polka: ‘Traditional demo- 
“al —) to produce at least as much worth while Steve’s worst point is the accusation that his. cna.’ 
a - criticism as a similar number of specialised Council bd Several Hundred never supports “Tango, foxtrot, slow foxtrot and English 
a4 musicians. his opinion with fact 2? Does he? And, if . 
c 9 This is not to be taken as implying that we so, how ? One can say, reviewing a concert, (continued on page 16) 
3 
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DAVE BARBOUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Guitar Mambo/Harlem Mambo. 
(Capitol CL.13389). 

If you can harden your ears to this curious 
mixture of boppish riffs plus various extrane- 
ous shoutings and vocals, the record is worth 
hearing for some exceptionaliy fine rhythm 
work in the Afro-Cuban manner. The lift 
and drive of the drumming is extraordinary 


GRAEMEBELL’S AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND. 
Winin’ Boy Blues /Flat Foot. 
(Tempo A77). 
Sobbin’ Blues/Wolverine Blues. 

(Tempo A78). 

Georgia Camp Meeting/Play It A Long Time 

Papa. 

(Tempo A79). 

These six sides provide ample opportunity 
to judge the many merits of this fine band, 
and also to discern certain weaknesses. Of 
prime importance is their relaxed approach, 
giving them a nice, easy, swing so often 
lacking in our local groups. They have a full, 
rich, ensemble sound, plenty of attack, and 
plenty of good ideas in the solo field. If the 
latter do not always come off in certain cases 
it is probably more due to excessive zeal 
rather than technical limitations. Taking 
these six sides as an average of their perform- 
ance, the chief reason for any comment of an 
adverse nature must be their lack of shading. 
They are played on one plane throughout, 
instead of building-up to a logical climax. 
Thus, by the time the final ensembles are 
reached, everybody is forcing things in order 
to reach a climax of some sort. This is especi- 
ally noticeable in Wolverine Blues, where the 
final ensemble is very ragged and loose. 
Graeme Bell solos on four of the sides, with 
some outstanding work on Winin’ Boy. 
Brother Roger plays a fine lead trumpet when 
he is really in his stride, but he tends to falter 
occasionally in his solos. Pixie Roberts, 
clarinet and tenor saxophone, is an excellent 
player on both instruments — he takes a fine 
clarinet solo on Play It A Long Time Papa, and 
can be heard on tenor in Flat Foot. In the 
latter number, Lazy Ade, valve trombone, 
tears off a strip in his usual exuberant manner, 
and needless to say, The Baron performs 
prodigiously on the tuba on all three coup- 
lings. My own personal preference is for the 
last two sides, which are chiefly ensemble 
playing spiced with interesting breaks, but 
there is plenty to be enjoyed on all three 


records. 


LES BROWN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Carioca /Sixpence. 
(Columbia D.B.2773). 

Big band swing arrangements with boppish 
tendencies. The band plays with precision, 
and features several good soloists, but | 
doubt if the sales can justify inclusion in the 
Swing Music Series. For some unknown 
reason, ‘‘ Orchestra becomes ‘‘ Band of 
Renown "’ on the second side. How long 
before we get the Band of Hope ? 


NAT ‘‘ KING COLE. 
The Tunnel Of Love (5752)/Three Little Words 
(2147). 
(Capitol CL.13391). 

The first side, from the ‘‘ Let’s Dance "’ 
movie, is a poor and repetitious number in 
the first place, which the presence of a vocal 
group, Nat Cole, Pete Rugolo’s Orchestra 
and, indeed, all the kings horses, couldn't 
really save. The reverse, however, is very 
different. Recorded in the summer of 1947, 
this is simply a piano solo by Nat, supported 
by a rhythm section, and is a little gem of its 
kind. Though perhaps too sophisticated for 
some, it is, nevertheless, an impeccably 
played and executed version of this fine old 
pop. Here are traces of Hines and of the old 
Nat Cole who played for little reward but 
with much integrity at various Hollywood 
bistros. This side is well worth a spin. 

PT. 


PETE DAILY DIXIELAND BAND. 
At A Georgia Camp Meeting (5099)/When The 
Saints (5100). 
(Capitol CL.13404). 

Both these sides were recorded on October 
19th, 1949 and are from the American 
Capitol album ‘Pete Daily’s Dixieland 
Band.”’ 


It is a real pleasure to hear this fine little 
west coast group playing good material again, 
and both these are robust and spirited 
versions of well known Dixieland standards. 


The first side, which swings all through, is 
easily the best. This is taken at a good, 
relaxed tempo and is mostly well played 
ensemble with Pete’s cornet to the fore and 
Phil Stevens filling in most effectively on tua. 


The Saints is taken too fast, and the break- 
neck speed gives a choppy effect. Indeed, 
except for an all too short solo from Daily 
himself, this side could easily be labelled Pee 
Wee Hunt. 

P.T. 
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SPIN. 


LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA. 
Pink Champagne (5728)/Birmingham Bounce 
(76205). 

(Brunswick 04590). 

A vocal group calling themselves The 
Hamptones repeat the title of the first side 
ad nauseum while Hamp tinkles Blues In The 
Night riffs on the vibes. The reverse is a 
swing concoction with a vocal duet by 
Freddie Hamilton and Raymond Johnson, and 
some repetitious single finger piano riffs 
from Hampton himself. The final frenzy is 
just the thing to play at a party providing 
everyone is talking. 

Peis 


COLEMAN HAWKINS/RED NOVO. 
It's The Talk Of The Town (596)/Under A 
Blanket Of Blue (2346). 

(Capitol CL.13405). 

It is very heartening to find Capitol digging 
back into their old jazz repertoire and 
coming up with an interesting coupling such 
as this. 


The first side was recorded on March 9th, 
1945, and is virtually a tenor solo by Coleman 
Hawkins supported by a rhythm section 
consisting of: ‘‘Sir Charles ’’ Thompson, 
piano ; Alan Reuss, guitar ; John Simmons, 
bass ; and Denzil Best on drums. Talk Of 
The Town has always been a favourite of the 
Bean’s and he plays it in that wonderful, 
relaxed style at which he excels. The 
rhythm section get a nice beat, thanks mostly 
to John Simmons on bass, and though it may 
not have quite the nostalgia of the well known 
Fletcher Henderson version featuring 
Hawkins (Columbia CB.678), it is, neverthe- 
less, a most pleasing and impeccably played 
performance. 


The reverse is a restrained and slightly 
commercial performance of a pleasant little 
pop of the early thirties by Red Norvo’s Nine. 
Recorded in October, 1947, there are pleasant 
solo spots from Eddie Miller on tenor, Bobby 
Sherwood on cornet and Red himself. Benny 
Carter, who plays alto on the side, made this 
tasteful and musical arrangement which, 
though it may not please everyone, has both 
charm and fine musicianship. 


STAN KENTON. 
Elegy For Alto (2273)/Collaboration (1673). 
(Capitol CL.13390). 

STAN KENTON/KING COLE. 
Orange-Coloured Sky (6513)/Jam-Bo (6514). 
(Capitol CL.13392). 

Kenton fans must surely be among the most 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


fortunate of all, for scarcely a month goes by 
without at least one issue by this band. Even 
if there are no new sides available, Capitol 
obligingly delves back and brings out more 
elderly examples of the band’s work as in the 
case of the first coupling, both sides of which 
date back to 1947. 


The first side, from ‘‘ Presentation of 
Progressive Jazz’’ opens in Ellington mood 
with George Weidler’s lush tone and 
phrasing reminiscent of Johnny Hodges, 
(c/f Day Dream). But the Ellington mood is 
soon dispelled by an afro-cuban beat and a 
veritable orgy of orchestration and sound, 
above which Weidler’s alto soars like a dove 
above the battlefield. The collaboration on 
the reverse by Pete Rugolo and Stan himself 
turns out to be a nostalgic piece featuring 
some excellent trombone from Kai Winding 
and the usual discordant but impeccably 
played ensemble passages. 


The combination of Kenton and Cole pro- 
duces little more than an average commercial 
pop arrangement on the first side and a 
cliché-ridden mamby jammy boppish opus 
on the reverse penned by Shorty Rogers. 
Nat plays the piano solo on this side, but if it 
didn’t say so on the label, you'd never know 
it. 

Pat. 


NELLIE LUTCHER. 
Only You (3952)/Ditto From Me To You (3042). 
(Capitol CL.13399). 


Dear Miss Lutcher, 

Some time ago | suggested that the same 
old tricks tend to become very monotonous 
and tiresome when heard over and over 
again. Only You can remedy that and get 
better material — even if you did write both 
these yourself. | have said this before and 
now it’s Ditto From Me To You. 

P.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
4919 March/Cakewalkin’ Babies Back Home. 
(Parlophone R.3337). 

Panama Rag/Trouble In Mind. 
(Parlophone R.3346). 


Listening to the first titles here, one could 
easily suppose that this band have gone back 
a bit, for | find neither side very inspired. 


The March is much the better of the two 
with honours going to bassist Micky Ashman 
who really finds that beat behind the clarinet 
duo passage. 


The backing is not at all good. The band 
without a trombone sound very thin and 
Lyttelton himself is shockingly off pitch in 
places. 


The other two titles are a very different 
matter. Here the band are right back in form. 
Lyttelton plays wonderfully well on Trouble 
In Mind — he displays great taste and feeling 


and his coda is a masterpiece. My only 
grumble about this side is that towards the 
middle of this record the rhythm section get 
rather stodgy. 


Panama Rag is taken fast and jumps along to 
great purpose. It is nearly all ensemble and 
the band really ride, particularly in the last 
two choruses. There are some rather odd 
booming noises to be heard in the back- 
ground, but | rather fancy that the fault is 
more technical than musical. 

Ths is really one for your shelves. 


LEE MORSE AND HER BLUE GRASS BOYS. 
Lonesome Darlin’ (76393)/if You Only Knew 
(76392). 

(Brunswick 04587). 


Though Lee Morse’s voice has worn pretty 
well within the years, this is a disappointing 
record on account of the real corn accom- 
paniment — a far cry from the old Blue Grass 
Boys. Those of you who belong to the same 
generation as your reviewer will remember 
some fine records by this gal on the old Pathe 
Actuelle labe!, and later, one or two on 
Columbia. The first side is the best and Miss 
Morse has still quite a jazz quality to her 
voice, but — oh, that Hammond organ and 
corny electric guitar. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON BAND. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT 
PEPPERS. 
Cannon Ball Blues/Steamboat Stomp. 
(HMV B.9979). 


There is so much to be commended in 
these two fine vintage Morton sides that it is 
impossible to do them justice in a limited 
space. They demonstrate to the full Morton’s 
unrivalled feeling for the jazz idiom (even if 
he didn’t invent it !) and his extraordinary 
felicity for picking exactly the right players 
to interpret his ideas. Without the least 
bit of forcing, The Peppers create a magnifi- 
cent swing on both numbers, utilising breaks 
and solos to build-up to the final ride-out. 
George Mitchell’s muted cornet work on the 
first side is outstanding, and there are splendid 
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solos by Ory, trombone, Omer Simeon, 
clarinet, and Morton. The reverse opens with 
a bit of verbal bandinage intersperced with 
nautical sound effects, after which the group 
demonstrate exactly how a stomp should be 
played. | think that Morton and Simeon 
share the solo honours on this side, but there 
are also excellent choruses by Mitchell and 
Ory. If you have any money left over from 
Christmas, you can expend it on no better 
disc than this. 

TG. 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND. 
New Orleans Stomp/Trouble In Mind. 
(Tempo A80). 

Curse Of An Aching Heart/1919 Rag. 
(Tempo A81). 

Waiting For The Robert E. Lee/Struttin' With 
Some Barbecue. 

(Tempo A82). 

It seems that these renegades from the 
Yerba Buena are fast becoming the best 
revivalist group in America. 

All these are excellent. They are played 
with plenty of swing, the ensemble sound is 
quite hot and the band boast some good 
soloists. 


The ensembles in the fast tunes (1919 Rag 

and Robert E. Lee) are finely knit and go with 
aswing. The band wisely decided that breaks 
would be dangerous at this tempo and so they 
are omitted. The result is a march-like sound 
against a strong rhythm. 
If the opening of Curse Of An Aching Heart doe- 
sn’t bring a smile to your face it should do for 
it’s a fine bit of hokum. The band evidently 
enjoy this tune and if Bert Bales’ piano is 
somewhat akin to Waller, all we can do is to 
praise him for his fine effort. Don’t miss 
Scobey’s beautiful trumpet obbligato to 
Murphy’s vocal. 

Bob Scobey again plays excellently in the 
restrained Trouble In Mind and the faster New 
Orleans Stomp. The former has rather too 
much vocal (of a not very high quality) for 
my liking, but the reverse is revivalist jazz at 
its best with all the band giving of their best. 

Don’t miss these. 

JACK PALMER AND THE DIXIELAND ALL 
STARS. 
Sweet Jennie Lee/All My Baby’s Got To Wear 
Is Minks. 
(London L.605). 

First side is so coliegiate | almost felt like 
wearing a racoon coat and horn-rimmed 
glasses to really enjoy it. Ah me, shades of 
Warings Pennsylvanians ! If you are not too 
interested in grammar the reverse is quite 
amusing too. Jack Palmer has a pleasant 
voice, and the All Stars number Ernie Caceres, 
Max Kaminsky, Cutty Cutshall, and George 
Wettling amongst their alumni. 
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CHILE ROBINSON. 
Rudolph (5504) Christmas Boogie (5505). 
(Capitol CL.13393). 

Though it’s doubtless hardly fair to judge 
this coloured child pianist cum vocalist 
prodigy by this seasonal corn material, it 
does seem to me that his talents are over- 
rated. 

The first side about the red-nosed Reindeer 
is just about as corny as you might expect, 
and if | have to hear this song, then | would 
prefer to listen to Bing singing it. 

On the reverse Sugar Chile shouts a boogie 
blues which is about as original as its subject. 
To the accompaniment of what is supposed to 
be sleigh bells, Master Robinson knocks out 
some fair eight-to-the-bar piano in the middle 
of the record. An inauspicious debut which 
| hope sincerely is not representative of the 
kid's work. 

ARTIE SHAW AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Just Say | Love Her,! Love The Guy. 
(Brunswick 04596) 

The boys in the band have an easy time here, 
for both sides are almost entirely devoted 
to Shaw and vocalists. Both numbers are 
commercial, to say the least, and it is rather 
sad that Shaw cannot put his talents to better 
use. | was astounded to discover from the 
label that it took the combined efforts of five 
individuals to conceive Just Say | Love Her — 
someone wasn’t pulling their weight some- 


where ! 


THE SIX-ALARM SIX. 
Milenberg Joys Memphis Blues. 
(Oriole LB.1034). 

The Six-Alarm Six is a pseudonym for Doc 
Evans’ Dixieland band, and an attempt by 
the Tempo Company of America, who leased 
the masters from Art-Floral, to cash in on 
the success of the Firehouse Five Plus Two. 
In view of this, it would, | feel have been a 
gracious gesture had Oriole over here added 
Doc Evans’ name on the labels ; especially 
since the Minneapolis cornet man himself 
was so incensed at the change in title that he 
threatened to sue Tempo. 

Both sides were recorded in 1949 and fea- 
ture, in addition to the leader’s forceful, 
driving cornet playing, Johnny Macdonald on 
clarinet ; Al Jenkins, trombone ; Carroll 
Lee, piano ; Willie Sutton, bass ; and Doc 
Cenardo on the drums. 

Milenberg is a fine, driving and mostly 
ensemble performance with Doc’s cornet 
playing a wonderful hot lead. This band gets 
a good, tight, compact sound which, coupled 
with a nice beat, makes this one of the best 
Dixieland offerings heard in some time. The 
old Handy tune on the reverse is good, too. 
Doc Evans plays well, as do the other front 
line soloists, and the side is only marred by a 
rather dragging beat. Both sides well worth 
spinning. 

PT. 


TURK MURPHY. 


JOSH WHITE. 

I'm Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town 
Hard Time Blues. 
(London L.828). 


Don't be put off by the Gonna Move title. 
You may think this is going to be commercial, 
but its the best side that London have given 
us yet. Josh has his own particular slant on 
this old number and he tells the story of his 
move, and the reasons therefore, with some 
humour. He plays beautifully, of course, and 
the accompaniment is the best he has received 
on this session. All the boys (pardon the 
familiarity Steve) really pull their weight 
and generate a real good swing. 


The backing is a sad blues which Josh sings 
with feeling and great artistry. | have never 
thought his blues half as good as his ballads, 
but he does something with this one which 
almost brings a lump to your throat. 


AMERICAN RECORD REVIEW. 


BEN POLLACK PICK-A-RIB BOYS. 
Third Man Theme (107)/Royal Garden Blues 
(106). 

(Modern 203). 

Just about a year ago Ben Pollack announced 
that he was through with the music business 
for good. Luckily, the present Dixieland 
revival has caused him to change his mind 
and re-form his Pick-A-Rib Boys, comprising 
such men as: Matty Matlock, clarinet ; 
Dick Cathcart, cornet ; Elmer Schneider, 
trombone ; Walt Yoder, bass ; Ray Sherman, 
piano ; Bill Newman, banjo and guitar ; and, 

of course, Ben himself at the drums. 
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It seems that the Harry Lime Theme (Third 
Man Theme in America for obvious publicity 
reasons) may yet find its place among the 
Dixieland standards, for that’s the way the 
Pick-A-Rib Boys treat it, and very good it is, 
too. Played in semi march style, complete 
with all the Dixieland tricks and breaks, the 
boys really go to town on this one and enjoy 
themselves as much as you will when and if 
you ever hear it. Ray Sherman plays it honky 
tonk style and both Dick Cathcart and Elmer 
Schneider are fine, only Matty Matlock rebels 
and takes a chorus cf High Society instead ! 

The reverse is also excellent of its kind. 
The musicianship is clean, the solos good and 
it has a nice beat. Both sides recommended. 

ge 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
La Vie En Rose (76528) C’est Si Bon (76529). 
(Am. Decca 27113). 

Louis Armstrong pays a very sincere 
tribute to France with his own highly individ- 
ual versions of two of that country’s most 
popular songs in recent years. 

So, all right, these are commercial pop 
songs, but who cares when there’s Louis 
there to sing and play them for you. And 
don't be fooled, there’s some really fine 
trumpet work on both these and especially 
on the second side, while Louis’ vocals are a 
joy to hear. On the debit side are the Decca 
house band who accompany him and sound 
pitifully corny beside Satchmo’. But then 
who doesn't ? Recommended for issue over 
here, please Decca. 

Pali. 


TANNER TAILPIECE. 

LP issues in the States are worth following 
as some good jazz is finding its way onto the 
long playing grooves. For instance, Commo- 
dore have made almost all their catologue 
available on LP, while Decca, Columbia and 
Capitol all have interesting jazz issues in this 
series. 

One of the latest American Brunswick LP 
albums is titled ‘‘ Barrel House Piano,’’ and 
it features such jazz greats as James P. 
Johnson, Frank Melrose, Mary Lou Williams 
and Alex. Among items featured are Pass 
The Jug and Jelly Roll Stomp by Frank Melrose ; 
Night Life and Drag ’Em by Mary Lou Williams 
and You've Got To Be Modernistic by James P. 
Johnson. 

Columbia have recently put out an album 
of Ralph Sutton piano solos, and two volumes 
of the Benny Goodman Carnegie Hall Jazz 
Concert of 1938, which seems to be going 
back rather far, even though these selections 
are, according to Columbia : ‘‘ Recorded on 
the spot, uncut and unedited — featuring 
inspired performances of a veritable Who's 
Who of popular music."’ 
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[ast month's tag line here suggested that 
| would tell you about having driven 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Cadillac. | Those 
acquainted with the life of Mr. Jelly Lord will 
recall that he drove West in 1940 with two 
big cars (one attached to the rear of the one 
in question). The colourful Morton Saga 
ended here in Los Angeles in '41 but the 
vehicle still exists ... AND | DROVE IT! 

To better acquaint you with the circum- 
stances preceding this thrilling experience 
I'll have to take you back a month or so ago. 
This will require a deal of telling, so heap a 
stack of platters on the changer, remove the 
galoshes, and caress a tall cool one while 
Levin unfolds the situation. 

It all began when the aforementioned Mr. 
L decided that since his marital date occurred 
approximately at the same portion of the 
year, he would celebrate said occasion by 
packing a clean shirt, a candid camera, and the 
amazed Mrs. L. into the family bus and 
ramble Northward to partake of the assorted 
offerings available in the city by the Golden 
Gate, San Francisco. 

Fortunately, as far as this tale is concerned, 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco one 
must pass through the not unpopular city of 
Santa Barbara. Now, the latter is famous for 
many things including several fashionable 
hotels, beach resorts, fine restaurants, etc., 
etc. So... we headed towards the wrong 
side of town’ to visit a gentleman who 
singularly places Santa Barbara on the map as 
far as we are concerned. This is where one 
Dink Johnson resides and the possibility of 
spending several hours in the company of the 
ex-Creole Bandmember far overshadowed 
the appeal offered by the city’s other 
attractions.” 


DINK. 

As would be expected, Mr. Johnson was 
not at home ; but to find Dink one need only 
inquire from the first sepia-skinned citizen 
and the pianist’s whereabouts will be learned 
immediately. The performance of this act 
led us to a small barber shop where Dink sat 
discussing a seemingly serious matter with 
the tonsorial artist. Upcen learning that we 
had driven from Los Angeles to see him, he 


The American Jazz $cene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


offered to escort us to a spot where a piano 
was available (but not before notifying the 
unimpressed tonsorial artist that ‘‘ the great 
Dink Johnson had out-of-town visitors who 
were anxious to hear him perform’... and 
he was right ! ) 

The same prideful announcement was 
repeated to the equally unimpressed bar- 
tender and patrons of the establishment he 
had chosen to display his prowess to a small 
but definitely avid audience. After pausing 
at the bar to grab a few beers, we followed 
Dink into the dimly-lit back room ; and here 
the two anniversary celebrants provided the 
attention while Dink Johnson did his share by 
providing several hours of delightful music. 
(Must also credit a piano which played an 
important part in the proceedings). With a 
grandiose flourish, Dink tossed back the 
cloth that protected the instrument and at 
the same time obscured his hat which he had 
previously placed atop the piano. Incident- 
ally, this was to create quite an uncomfortable 
few minutes when the affable Mr. Johnson 
later searched for the headpiece. 


FLOYD LEVIN AND DINK JOHNSON. 


Seated before the array of black and white 
keys, Dink seemed to relax and an air of 
tranquility was in evidence. After con- 
fidently testing the keys with a lavish obligado, 
he turned and asked, ‘‘ What would you nice 
folks like to hear ?’’ My immediate reply 
was, The Pearls! So Jelly Roll Morton’s 
brother-in-law activated his fingers with 
Kansas City Stomps. He romped through 
Jelly’s composition with a zestful manner 
concluding with the phrase, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson 
is signin’ off.’’ A questioning glance 
indicated that a further request was in order 
so Lucille suggested Maple Leaf Rag. Dink 
raised one eyebrow skillfully and launched 
into the opening strains of the best per- 
formance I’ve heard of Grace and Beauty, 
displaying more than a little of both. And so 
it went throughout the afternoon, each tune 
concluding with the ‘‘ signing off ’’ phrase 
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followed by the query, ‘‘ What do you want 
to hear now?"’ After requesting Fidgety 
Feet, Indian Rag, Sister Kate and Jelly Roll 
Blues, (to which Dink obliged by playing, 
Cannon Ball Blues, The Pearls, Royal Garden 
Blues and Melancholy !), he grinned and said, 
I’m gonna play ma cuttin’ tune.” 
This introduction set the scene for his 
version of a tune we had never heard before, 
The Pidgeon Walk. Though he complained of 
stiff fingers, his playing seemed quite agile. 
Midway through the number a chord pleased 
Dink and he proceeded to repeat the sound 
with the injection, ‘* That’s a chord | dug in 
Siberia . . . me and Joe Stalin were havin’ 
a ball one night . . . man, this is fine beer !”’ 
If you are ever in the fortunate position of 
listening to Dink Johnson play, by all means 
ask to hear his ‘‘ cuttin’ tune.’’ He'll 
probably play something else, but it’s worth 
the try. 


What has all of this to do with Jelly Roll 
Morton’s Cadillac? I’m coming to that so 
relax and refill the glass gents. Our tale has 
hardly begun so while the ice melts, you had 
best apply another batch of round ones to 
the ‘changer. 

Dink urged us to stay in Santa Barbara and 
indulge in a batch of his famous red beans 
and rice but San Francisco was beckoning and 
we cut out. (Dink came to Los Angeles a 
few weeks later to appear before the 
Southern California Hot Jazz Society meeting 
— but more about that later). 


HANGOVER CLUB. 

It was almost midnight when our entourage 
entered the brisk city by the Golden Gate. 
A rapid inquiry disclosed the whereabouts of 
the fabulous Hangover Club; and after a 
rather disconcerning bout with ’'Frisco’s 
one-way streets, a vivid neon sign identified 
our immediate destination in the bay area. 
(See photo). It would be far from untruthful 
to report that the Hangover ‘‘ jumps.’’ The 
capacity crowd reflected the cosmopolitan 
mood so prevalent in the Northern City. A 
small table in a far corner afforded a slightly 
less than vantage point from which to view 
the proceedings. Meade Lux Lewis, impres- 
sive both musically AND physically, created 
the exciting sounds emerging from the band- 
stand neatly nestled behind the long bar. 
Incidentally, BOTH sides of the latter 
bristled with activity ; from behind same the 
bartenders’ efforts followed Lux’s powerful 
beat while the patrons maintained a similar 
pace consuming the liquid and musical 
refreshment. A frantic boogie completed 
the intermission set and diminutive Muggsy 
Spanier strode on stage, his gleaming cornet 
shining in the brilliant spotlight. Far from 
demonstrative, the sophisticated crowd 
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DARNELL HOWARD and FLOYD LEVIN. 


accepted Muggsy’s presence with a non- 
chalance far from evident at our table. A 
simple introduction, a tap of the foot, and we 
were listening to one of the best Dixieland 
bands in the nation. Rotund Chicagoan 
Darnell Howard, whose New Orleans styled 
clarinet wove a beautiful tapestry of melody, 
provided one of the evening’s highlights. 
Floyd Bean, slim and handsome, occupied the 
piano stool previously strained by the weight 
of Meade Lux Lewis. On the far side, not at 
all overshadowed by the aforementioned jazz 
greats, stood Harry Graves, the remarkable 
young trombonist. Graves is a ‘‘comer”’ 
and his name should be noted well as one day 
soon you will be hearing a lot about him. 
The balance of the rhythm section, and | 
emphasise RHYTHM, was in the capable 
hands of Chuck Parham on bass and Don 
Chester at the drums. Incidentally, Parham 
or ‘‘ Truck ”’ to his friends, is a nephew of the 
famous bandleader Tiny Parham. 

Despite the Hangover’s elaborate decor ; 
the lovely waitresses with off-the-shoulder 
drapings ; the scores of milling patrons in 
front of us, all the hustle and confusion passed 
into a state of oblivion when the Spaniermen 
displayed their artistry. Here was a group 
playing asa BAND ! Our ears were treated 
to large portions of close-knit unison work. 
We heard beautiful solos delightfully show- 
cased before a swinging band with a back- 
ground of pulsating rhythm. And, remember, 
all this occurred within 24 hours after we 
heard the mammouth Dixieland Jubilee here 
in Los Angeles. (See last issue). Frankly, 
one set at the Hangover brought forth more 
jazz than the entire DJ produced in 3 hours. 
As this is written the Spanier band is appear- 
ing at Tiffany’s here in Los Angeles . . . guess 
where this writer spends his evenings ! 

OYSTERS AT FISHERMAN’S WHARF, 
LU WATTERS AT HAMBONE KELLY’S, 
VEAL PARMAGIAN AT CARUSO’S, BOB 
SCOBEY AT VICTOR AND ROXIE’S, also 
several unnamed Oriental food delights at 
Moo Maw’s figured prominently in the few 
days that followed. The evening with Bob 
Scobey is a story in itself ; on2 we'll elaborate 
upon in future issues. For the moment, we'll 


EUDAY L. BOWMAN and the lath STREET RAG 


By S. BRUN CAMPBELL. 


UDAY L. Bowman was born in Fort 

Worth, Texas, on November 9th, 1887, 
and was educated in public schools. Eventu- 
ally he became an arranger for popular 
orchestras. His musical works were Eleventh 
Street Rag, Twelfth Street Rag, and Petticoat 
Lane Rag, all named after streets in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Colorado Blues, Kansas 
City Blues, Fort Worth Blues, Tipperary Blues, 
Shamrock Rag, White Lily Dreams, and Old 
Glory On Its Way. He died in New York City 
on May 26th, 1949, while there on a business 
trip. In his later years he was in poor health, 
and in very bad financial circumstances. He 
lived with his sister, Miss Mary M. Bowman, 
at 818 So. Jennings Street, Fort Worth, 
Texas, in an old worn house with a few small 
rooms. The old car that Mr. Bowman used 
to collect and sell paper salvage stood in the 
backyard as evidence of his stranded financial 
straits. 

Although Euday Bowman wrote the Twelfth 
Street Rag in 1914, it was not until 1948 that 
he realised any money from it. He first 
published it himself, then he sold it for 
$100-00 to the Jenkins Music Publishers of 
Kansas City, who published it for many years. 
In 1937 the rights reverted back to him. | 
have been informed by the Jenkins Music Co. 
of Kansas City that they were transferred to 
Shapiro-Bernstein Music Publishers of New 
York City, who now own the work for 
publication. 

On Monday, August 14th, 1950, a treasure 
trove of memories were moved away from 
Euday Bowman’s old home for his belongings 
and those of his sister, were off sold at public 
auction. Furniture, dishes, and Euday’s 
piano which he had owned since 1895, and 
which he bought in Hartford, Connecticut, 
were among the items that were auctioned 
off. 

One of his old friends, Mrs. Myrtle Stewart, 
bought the piano for $46-00. His accordion, 
and 600 new records of the Twelfth Street Rag, 
which Bowman played himself, were some of 
the other items, along with the family Bible, 
that went under the auctioneer’s hammer. 


His friend, Ed Lally, played Twelfth Street Rag 
on Bowman’s old piano as a farewell to the 
composer as the household goods were sold 
to settle the estate. 

Reports at the auction were that the estate 
got $3000-00 in on the Twelfth Street Rag in 
July of 1950, alone. But for Bowman, the 
money from his composition came almost too 
late, as he was in poor health and had to spend 
some $2,000-00 with doctors the first month 
after his royalties started coming in. Ironi- 
catly, the new things the Bowmans had bought, 
went along with the old things, under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. 

But the tall, lanky Texan, Euday Bowman, 


will always be remembered for his famous 


Rag, for it has proved to be one of the most 
popular pieces of ragtime ever written. 
Very few people knew that his sister, Mary, 
who was a music teacher, wrote part of the 
tune, and shared in whatever profits were 
derived from it. It is too bad that both had to 
die just as they were commencing to enjoy 
the royalties that they both had waited for 
so many years. 
| understand that Bowman and his sister 
have no heirs, and if such is the case, the 
royalties no doubt will go into the A.S.C.A.P. 
treasury, for he was an A.S.C.A.P. member. 
Whoever the lucky person was who bought 
Mr. Bowman’s 3-foot high collection of old 
music and the original Twelfth Street Rag 
manuscript, which he wrote, should be as 
proud of that wonderful collection as he was. 
He was the last of the early Ragtime 
composers. It seems strange that Scott 
Joplin, the composer of the Maple Leaf Rag 
and Euday Bowman, composer of Twelfth 
Street Rag, should both be born in Texas. 
Joplin was born at Texarkana, Texas, in 1868. 


report that Scobey-Bailes and company are 
outstanding. They have 4 new sides soon to 
be issued on the Ragtime label with Albert 
Nicholas on clarry. 


What's that? Jelly’s Cadillac? Well, 
darn if | didn’t hit the bottom of the page 
before that portion of my story came about. 
Even if you failed to enjoy the above, the discs 
you heard must have been pleasing to say 
nothing of the liquid in which your ice cubes 
have been melting. See you here next issue, 
now I'm dashing over to Tiffany’s to catch the 
first set. ‘‘ Play that thing, Muggsy !!’’ 
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U.S.A. Collector Requires :— 


Personality records, deleted Crosbys, 
Stardust, St. Louis Blues. 


Premium trades for very rare Crosbys 
or Tailgate issues. 


If you can supply any of above, send 
your current U.S.A. Wants List. 

If not, send a parcel of 10 records of 
British Jazz and receive 10 mint 
American cut-outs by such as Big 
Maceo, Tampa Red, etc. 


Records from me will be carefully 
chosen to give good value for records 
you send. The better | get — the 
better you'll get! 


JOE MADISON, 


BOULDER CREEK, 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING (art 


By BRIAN RUST. 


menced at 10100, and for the first half of its is very rare —Hi-Diddle-Diddle (11134). 
life, it offered us some of the rarest and best Unless you are a Nichols fanatic, with all that 
efforts of the Original Memphis Five (such as that implies, you should not rush to buy Poor 
the fine Blue Grass Blues on 10718) and the Papa. It might be anyone’s corny band of the 
aforementioned Synco Jazz Band, who con- time, though for sheer delicacy and taste, 
albeit without much support from the 


ACO. 
This label was one of the many strings tothe 
Aeolian-Vocalion lyre, starting its life early 
in 1922, and disappearing towards the end of 
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1926. The attractive red label with its gold 
star-shaped design is a common enough sight 
in most junkshops, but there is very little 


jazz on it. Although the series ran from 
G-15000 to about G-16300, the only titles of 
much interest were Loose Feet (G-15218) and 
If You Never Come Back (G-16033), by the 
Original Memphis Five (labelled ‘‘ Merrie’s 
Dance Quintet ’’) and the Mound City Blue 
Blowers (labelled ‘‘ Ohio Novelty Band ’’) 
respectively. It is true that several other 
sides were issued bearing the Ohio pseudo- 
nym, or variations on it, but these may be 
safely ignored, as may the titles originally 
issued on Vocalion in America as by the 
California Ramblers. | have studied the Aco 
catalogues from the beginning to the end of 
their lifetime, and there seems little reason 
for supposing that there will be any real gems 
forthcoming. 

Although Aco drew from both the Gennett 
and Vocalion repertoire, it is quite easy to 
distinguish which sides are from which 
source. The Gennett element have a slow- 
moving run-off, and often the Gennett matrix 
number is visible, etched in the wax immedi- 
ately inside the last playing grove. The 
Vocalion masters bear the correct matrix 
number — NY-5000 up, or NN-1 up, while 
English recordings, made presumably in 
Hayes, Middlesex, have four-figure matrices 
with either C- or G- prefixed. 

ACTUELLE. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when the mention of the name Actuelle 
among a group of collectors was sufficient to 
draw their attention ; this make comprised 
so many real rarities that even now a study of 
it is still rewarding. The use of the original 
artists’ names was a help in determining 
some of the personnels, of course, but bands 
such as the Synco Jazz Band, sometimes 
prefixed ‘‘New,’’ are still shrouded in 
mystery. 

The Actuelle label seems to have com- 
menced in 1921, the result of a slowly-dawn- 
ing realisation on the part of its creators, 
Pathé-Fréres-Pathéphone, that the public was 
veering away from hill-and-dale recordings, 
and that to compete with the larger firms, a 
lateral-cut disc was of prime importance. 
The series of interest to jazz co,lectors com- 


tributed a brassy but interesting Carolina 
Blues (10281) and Dangerous Blues (10310), 
both of which are relatively easy to find. The 
explanation of this may lie in the backings — 
that of the former side is the Walter Donald- 
son hit, On The ’Gin ’Gin ’Ginny Shore, that of 
the latter, Zamecnik’s Mysterious Blues, which 
is strictly corn, although both are by the 
Synco Jazz Band. Discussions have raged over 
this group for years ; it seems that it could 
be a coloured band, probably having a con- 
nection with Fletcher Henderson, though 
some claim it was a McKinney group from 
Springfield, Ohio. The trumpet player and 
trombonist are the best members; the 
clarinet is of the Ted Lewis school, and the 
rhythm section very weak. 


Another common, but interesting, Actuelle 
of the early days is Snakes Hips, by Don 
Parker’s Western Melody Boys. This backs 
the Golden Gate Orchestra’s Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, which explains why it is easy to 
find. Don Parker was at that time (March, 
1923) recording on OKeh with the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, and certain wishful- 
thinkers have decided that this Actuelle is 
virtually the O.D.J.B. also. Although an 
interesting record, it is not by a long way as 
vital as the famous OKehs. 


In the middle of 1925, the policy of the 
P.-F.-P. concern seemed to favour more and 
more hot recordings, Actuelle or alleged 
(wow !), and so we find the Black Diamond 
Serenaders’ Toe To Toe (believed by those 
who specialise in such things to be the 
Original Memphis Five again), and a little 
later, the first Red Heads. These were met 
with loud applause from Edgar Jackson in the 
infant MELODY MAKER, though in fact they 
are technically less voluminous than the later 
Five Pennies on Brunswick. (American 
Perfects, as | remarked in the article on them, 
were extremely badly recorded at that date). 
| have seen mint copies of Red Head discs 
change hands for as much as £8 each, but that 
was long ago, and now my consolation lies in 
the fact that | never had any other than Poor 
Papa, which is labelled ‘‘ Red Nichols and his 
Orchestra,’’ and which, by virtue of the 
‘* popular ’’ appeal of its title, sold quite well. 
The other top tune of that day, however, 
although recorded by the Red Heads as such, 
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rhythm section, the Red Heads in their own 
right are hard to beat. They appear in toto 
on several Cliff Edwards sides on Actuelle ; 
all these are rare, but Meadow Lark is one, 
Somebody's Stolen My Sweet Sweet Baby is 
another, which may be met with reasonably 
easily. The accompaniments to Lee Morse 
on Actuelle are not without interest, such as 
| Love My Baby, and of course the Four 
Instrumental Stars with Annette Hanshaw are 
delightful, presaging Joe Venuti’s Blue Four. 


It was at this time (1927) that Duke 
Ellington and his Washingtonans appeared on 
Actuelle, and though the critics seem to have 
liked the records, the public had other ideas, 
and since Ellington was a ‘‘ crude nigger ’’ of 
no name-value as yet, the public ignored his 
records and bought the Savoy Orpheans and 
the Piccadilly Revels Band instead. There 
was another most interesting Actuelle 
released about this time, too—it was 
labelled ‘* Dixie Jazzers Washboard Band,”’ 
and it is one of the earlier examples of a 
spasm band issued on a British label. THE 
GRAMOPHONE, whose critic (and my 
predecessor) was extraordinarily enlightened 
where jazz matters were concerned, acclaimed 
the Dixie Jazzers, while Jackson did not even 
mention them ; however, the solitary item 
remains one of the dozen rarest British 
issues. | have seen just one copy in twenty 
years. 


Sometimes a cache of Actuelles, in original 
bags and mint, turns up in the most unlikely 
places ; | found such a hoard in a waterlogged 
basement in New Cross Gate, and | have just 
heard of another in a cycle shop in (I think) 
Ilford. When this happens, of course, the 
temptation is strong to buy anything remotely 
interesting-looking while the chance offers. 
| feel, however, that a few notes on some of 
the bands might save the expenditure of 
some shillings. You may safely ignore the 
Golden Gate Orchestra—even the little 
glimpses of Rollini and Co. are so brief as to 
be worthy of relegation to the rejection pile ; 
also Willard Robison, though chosen to cover 
the identity of the Chicago Loopers’ rarest 
disc on Perfect in the States, is seldom of any 
interest to the keen jazz collector, despite 
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the intriguing titles he recorded. Similarly, 
! would not recommend buying the Texas 
Ten, though they seem to fascinate some 
people ; the Casino and Pathé Dance Orches- 
tras are always worthless rubbish, and even 
Fletcher Henderson's Me Neenyah, Armstrong 
notwithstanding, may be safely passed over, 
as may Driftwood (without Louis). You may 
find, of course, that Red Nichols and his 
associates can be heard taking soli on many 
Sam Lanin Actuelles (and others), but unless 
you must have all Red’s records irrespective 
of merit, you can forget these too. If you are 
a ragtime student, Fred van Eps’ banjo soli, 
such as James Scott’s Grace And Beauty, may 
interest you. Finally, ANY Actuelles with 
matrix numbers in the N-90000’s may be 
passed up, as these are of English origin. If, 
however, you find any green and ivory 
Actuelles by Tito Schipa, don’t forget me ! 


ARIEL. 

During the years immediately preceding 
World War I, when the number of different 
makes of records available in Britain was 
close on a hundred, a firm of cycle manu- 
facturers in the Midlands sponsored the 
Ariel label, using a ‘* pool ’’ system for its 
masters, and drawing on such makes as 
Jumbo (Fonotipia), Zonophone and probably 
Scala. When the war came, the Ariel label 
vanished, reappearing with the same maroon 
and gold design and a new serial number in 
1922. On this label appeared many standard 
titles, as well as popular hits of the day, all 
drawn from the Zonophone repertoire, all 
anonymous and all English, or at least, not 
American. But in 1925, Parlophone began 
pressing a 4000 series, using their own 
(E-100) and American OKeh masters, with a 
pseudonym for every vocalist and the name 
** Ariel Dance Orchestra ’’ for all the bands. 
This series continued until 1934 — not June, 
1932 as | stated in 1947 ; | have since found 
an anonymous German organist playing a 
1934 ‘‘ pop ’’ on Ariel —and in those nine 
years, only the mildest of jazz discs ever 
appeared on it. Among these may be named 
the Seger Ellis sides with Armstrong, To Be 
In Love and S'posin’, the Sam Lanin Susianna 
with Bing, and the Frankie Trumbauer Sunny 
Side Up/Turn On The Heat. 


As far as | know, nothing of any prime 
importance was released on Ariel, but it is 
interesting to note that two titles, though not 
jazz, appeared, pressed from OKeh masters, 
neither of which ever came out on Parlophone. 
it seems, therefore, that a more thorough 
investigation into the Ariel catalogue might 
prove interesting, though frankly, | have 
never seen either a catalogue, a supplement 
or a trade announcement under this brand. 


BELTONA. 

Like Aco, this label was originally one of the 
ramifications of the Aeolian-Vocalion Com- 
pany, commencing its issues in 1922 at 100. 
Alone of the many labels devised by Aeolian, 
it flourishes to this day, a subsidiary of Decca, 


devoted to Scottish recordings, which has 
been the rule since 1928 or thereabouts, at 


roughly 1200. The motto has always been AYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
‘* Curiously Euphonic,’’ which led one dear 213, BROMLEY ROAD 
old soul who wanted some Wagner into LONDON, S.E.6. HIT 3134 


asking for a Beltona record on the grounds 

that it must be the best, as it was supposed to R () M PT 

be curiously Teutonic. The trade-mark, a All 
girl in a fur hat and with a vacant stare, now 


vies with the Thistle and the motto ‘* Nemo od 
me impune lacessit.’" A more appropriate 
legend for us, as jazz fans, might be *‘ Sic A 


transit gloria mundi,’’ for with the coming 
of the Scots, jazz on Beltona disappeared -_ 

completely, leaving a handful of deletions by O S I A L wh 
the Mound City Blue Blowers (Panama), 

Fletcher Henderson (Just Hot), the Original F, 
Memphis Five (Runnin’ Wild) and the Goofus 
Five (Vo-Do-Do-De-O Blues) to mark that DS ° 
transit. The same remarks as | made about t5c3, 
Aco’s American origins apply to Beltona, 

with the rider that the Edison Bell produc- ERVICE. 
tions of 1927 were drawn from Banner- 
Paramount, though to little effect. 


(continued from page 9) 


waltz : ‘ Reflections of the capitalist decline CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


which cannot be classed with American 11, Great Newport Street 
dances. They may be danced with taste. . 
They cannot fulfil the aims of the workers, W.C. 2. 


but it is too early to fight against them.’ (next to Leicester Square Station) 


“*Modern dances — swing, samba, rumba, 
conga, boogie-woogie, and the like — ‘are 
tools of agression let loose by the bosses of | MONDAYS & THURSDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


—o— 


America against humancultureand progress.”’ 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, 9th December, 
1950. 
Let no one think that we would ever try 
to introduce politics into anything that we The London Studios offer you 


write, but we feel that our Dicta must : 
vary sometime from the 18th to the 20th comfort to listen and dance to 


century, and we merely report what we The Crane River Jazz Band. 
ourselves have read. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 


COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY 
PICTURES - ARTICLES 


Price 1/9 post free. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, LADBROKE SQUARE 
LONDON, W. 11. 
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DOWN UNDER JAZZ. 


Dear Sirs, 

If you want to hear some of the finest Australian jazz 
on record, try to obtain the six sides cut by the Southern 
Jazz Group for Parlophone recently. These records 
contain some lovely arrangements, within the traditional 
type of instrumentation and playing. In addition, there 
is an intelligent use of Monsbourgh’s multi-instrumental 
capabilities, particularly on alto. 


In connection with a remark of Steve Race’s that Bix 
would be playing bop if alive to-day, we have had a 
similar discussion here, taking in possibilities such as 
writing arrangements that it would take anyone else 
two years to learn to play. 

lan Pearce, however, had the last word: ‘‘! reckon 


if Bix were alive to-day, he'd be dead.’""—L. BURT 
WYNN, Hobart, Tasmania. 


MORE ELLINGTON. 


Dear Sirs, 

The biggest point in favour of your publication, to my 
mind, is that it appears regularly, which is more than 
can be said for other magazines on the market. 


Myself, | make no apologies for being an ‘‘ old-time "’ 
devotee, and therefore have little time to devote to the 
somewhat adolescent meanderings of Messrs. Race and 
Burman. Now that the bop boys have their own radio 
time, why on earth can’t they traffic their views in their 
own magazine space ? Like Bach with Bartok, or oil 
with water, the two differing viewpoints about the 
merits and or demerits of jazz and bop will not mix. 
As yours is professedly a jazz journal, please may we 
have it that way ? (I hope | am one of many). 


This minor gripe of mine is more than offset, however, 
by the perpetually enlightening and entertaining qualities 
of the Davis-Clarke duo, whose crafty wit and sly inu- 
endos form for me a great percentage of J.J.'s attraction. 
May they long wield pens in such wicked harmony ! 


As a comparatively recent Ellington convert, | would 
be pleased to see a small modicum of space devoted to 
this unique combination, whenever possible. Perhaps 
your Assistant Editor's plea for Ducal devotees to 
contact him (and which | have answered) will bear 
fruit in this direction. It is generally agreed that Elling- 
ton cannot be labelled into any one pigeonhole, and 
over the last few years he has apparently been obscured 
by the smoke and turmoil (not to mention extensive 
muck-slinging) arising from the jazz bop campaign. | 
thin that now is a very good time to reawaken interest 
in this direction, and to get some of those older recorded 
gems spun and talked about. How about it ? — FRANK 
DUTTON, Staunton, Gloucester. 
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SOUND AND FURY. 


Dear Sirs, 

It is with interest that | have read both the recent 
letters of Messrs. Wright, of Dorset, and Jackson, of 
Sheffield, regarding the question of Music and Noise, 
Jazz versus Bop, etc., and it is these letters that have 
prompted me to write, as | feel | would like to voice my 
opinions on some of the points raised. 


SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


Regarding music in nature, well I'm in agreement 
with you, Mr. Wright, it is nothing but a lot of senti- 
mental drivel. According to my music teacher, the 
definition of the word MUSIC is as follows : ‘*‘ A sound 
which is pleasing to the ear, in which the basic elements 
are melody, harmony and rhythm."’ So therefore any 
sound not containing these elements is obviously not 
music. Now, if Mr. Jackson is anything of a musician 
at all, he’d realise this fact, and would know in an 
instant such qualities are not found in the chirping of 
birds, the rippling of streams, or the skirling of the wind. 
These are, as Mr. Wright says, little more than pleasant 
sounds, and nothing beyond that. 


For that matter, neither are the above mentioned 
basic elements of music found in bop. In fact, in my 
opinion, bop is no more music than | am a Dutchman, 
and | will even go so far as to say that it isn’t even a 
development in the musical sphere. 


Jazz, as everyone knows, is a development of a some- 
what cosmopolitan mixture of music. Hymn tunes, 
marches, folk tunes of France, Germany, Italy and 
Ireland, Negro plantation songs and Spirituals — these, 
together with the addition of African jungle rhythmic 
drumming, went into the making of jazz. Therefore, 
as you can see, jazz evidently developed from music in 
its truest sense, and readily partakes of all the elements 
of music which | have previously described. So there- 
fore it IS music. Swing, one can safely say, did develop 
from jazz, as not only does it contain all the necessary 
elements of music, but also contains many of the 
characteristics of jazz. So therefore it can be called 
music, although it is not music of the best form by a 
long way. But as for bop, well, as I’ve stated before, 
ic did not develop from anything concerning music, but 
was merely thrown together from a lot of chaotic ideas 
in order to catch the interest of the younger section of 
the public. | think it is sacrilege to call it jazz, and even 
more sacrilegious to call it music.— BIX ROSCOE, 
Southport, Lancs. 


RECORD REVIEWS. 


Dear Sirs, 

As a suggestion, do you not think it would be of great 
assistance to list every record which comes under the 
jazz category, which are released each month? As 
you know, listings and catalogues are not too plentiful 
these days, and you naturally can only find space to 
review a small percentage of current issues. Thus a 
collector may easily overlook an item which he requires. 
| feel sure this feature would be of great help and you 
could then confine your reviews mainly to the small 
private labels and records which are of exceptional 
interest. The mere listing of catalogue numbers by 
such artists as Tom Dorsey, Harry James, Count Basie, 
etc., and most Stan Kentons, would be sufficient, as 
nearly all their releases follow the same pattern. | feel 
your aim should be to cover every record in the jazz 
category each month (using the word in it’s broad sense) 
either by listing, or by reviews——MALCOLM S. 
HUNTER, Natal, S. Africa. 


(We always try to make our reviews as complete as 


possible. Difficulty is in obtaining review copies of all 
records issued.— Eds.). 
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BERIGAN’S VOCALIST. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to Peter Cowley's letter in the 
November issue regarding the vocalist on Berigan’s 
Dancing With You, Vi.25587. 


There doesn’t seem to be much doubt that Sue 
Mitchell and Gail Reese are one and the same vocalist. 
The side in question was recorded on 13/5/37 during 
the first period that Gail Reese was singing with the 
band, and if reader Cowley can lend an ear to Have You 
Ever Been In Heaven, Vi 25677, recorded during the same 
period, he will possibly find a repetition of the character- 
less singing style that fills too many grooves on Vi 25587. 


Hot Discography (1948) lists the vocalist on DW7 as 
Gail Reese, and a complete Berigan Victor discography 
which RCA were kind enough to compile for me, 
makes no mention of any Sue Mitchell. 


Gail Reese or Sue Mitchell, it seems to me that her 
presence (as a vocalist, anyway) was totally unnecessary ! 
— DENYS DYSON, Letchworth, Hervs. 


CALLING ALL JAZZ FANS. 


We thank you for your grand support during 
1950, and trust that we've been able to supply 
you with at least some of the records you most 
wanted. 


It’s not easy to find all the rare discs every- 
one wants, for as you know, the demand far 
exceeds the supply. 

However, we do pride ourselves that we've 
done pretty well by most of you, and can assure 
you of our continued efforts to give that extra 
bit of service throughout 1951. 

Yeurs sincerely 
DOUG DOBELL & GEORGE ELLIS 


at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 

(GERrard 4197). 
Members J.R.R.A. 

If you can’t call, send for free MONTHLY 

MAILING LIST. IT’S TERRIFIC! 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 
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AUSTRALIAN 


phenomenon of Australian jazz has 

been known to us for some years, since 
the first Ampersand records reached this side 
of the world during 1946. Much has happened 
in these four years of jazz, including the 
emergence of a homogenous English style, 
and it is time that the Australian mode was 
placed in proper perspective. For, now that 
a known brand of British jazz is no longer a 
myth, | think we can justifiably set back and 
review this metamorphosis which has taken 
place in the Antipodes. 


Ade Monsbourgh has very aptly summarised 
the Australian approach in a recent article for 
JAZZ NOTES, when he says in a word of 
advice to youngsters, ‘* Listen to the pioneers 
of jazz, but don’t do as the European jazzmen 
do. That is, fall into the trap of not only 
copying their phrasing, but also their tone.” 


The individual tonal quality is perhaps the 
very essence of Australian jazz. There is a 
freshness and vitality to be found in the 
playing of all Australian groups that is quite 
unique. For want of a better phrase | can 
only term it the ‘‘ Australian sound.’’ It is 
impossible to define on paper, but if you have 
heard records of Australian jazz or if you have 
heard the Graeme Bell band you will know 
what | mean. If you have not heard any 
Australian jazz then words will not enable 
you to conceive its vigorous quality, and | 
would suggest that you remedy the omission. 
It must be borne in mind that judgment can 
only be based upon the respective merits of 
recorded performance, for in Europe we have 
only been able to hear one such band in 
person. However, this limitation should 
prove no handicap, for we have assessed 
American jazz upon the same basis for many 
years, and it is an accepted axiom that the 
onlooker sees most of the game. 

THE BELLS. 

One name—that of Graeme Bell — 
dominates the Australian jazz scene. Prior 
to the European visit the name of Bell was 
synonymous with that of Australian jazz — 
we knew no other. In the world of ‘* reviva- 
list ’’ jazz the Bell band has fulfilled the same 
function in Australia as the Lu Watters group 
performed earlier in the United States and 
the Humphrey Lyttelton band has under- 
taken here. However, during the Bells’ 
absence abroad from July, 1947 to August, 
1948, many other musicians and groups 
emerged from comparative obscurity, doubt- 
less given impetus by the successes their 
forerunners were having in Europe. To-day, 
the jazz scene in Australia is at its healthiest, 


JAZZ — A FIRST ANALYSIS. 


BY 
H. MEUNIER HARRIS. 


with a large audience for the music and a 
great variety of bands to play it. Much of 
their jazz is being issued on the recordings of 
the eight or nine small companies who are 
filling the usual breach left by the major 
recording concerns. 


It is interesting to speculate upon the sud- 
den taste for jazz which has arisen in Australia 
in five years. The first native jazz was 
recorded by the Bells in 1943 in the company 
of the visiting Max Kaminsky, but was not 
issued until 1945. Before that, JAZZ NOTES 
(incidentaliy the oldest continually published 
jazz magazine in the world) struggled along 
in the patient hands of William H. Miller, 
Cedric Pearce, and later, C. lan Turner, and 
John W. Rippin, catering for a veritable 
handful of enthusiasts. Within several years 
the Bells were to return to their home 
country to play frequently to concert 
audiences of two and three thousand people. 
What a transition! Australia is a young and 
large country. Its heritage is not constrained 
by the bounds of tradition and its people 
grow up with a sense of space, distance and 
freedom. Could it be that the mind of the 
average Australian is more open to new con- 
ceptions without weighing them so heavily 
against ingrained established practice ? There 
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it would seem that jazz is given the oppor- 
tunity of acceptance or rejection on its own 
merits, and that because of it a freer jazz style 
has been nurtured. 


Let us consider the bands themselves. 
Graeme Bell’s Australian Jazz Band is the 
most prolific recording group, and by 
following its records from the first sides on 
Ampersand through the large European 
output to the latest on Australian Parlophone 
and Swaggie (the Bells’ own label) it is 
possible to see how the band’s style has 
matured. The series for Czechoslovakian 
Supraphon gives the best idea of the band’s 
freshness, for the sessions occurred at the 
beginning of the tour and had ideal recording 
acoustics. The Bells have told how they 
found that touring was a hard life and this 
fact became evident occasionally during their 
later work in Europe, but nevertheless | 
consider the four sides made for English 
Tempo to be the finest they put on wax and 
the most representative of their playing in 
the flesh. After playing together for so long 
one came to accept the band for what it was, 
and it is difficult to reconcile the changes in 
personnel that have since happened. Trom- 
bone, banjo and drums are now played by 
new faces, and the Swaggie records seem to 


THE GRAEME BELL BAND PLAYING AT THE LEICESTER SQUARE JAZZ CLUB 
DURING THEIR FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
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have gained in precision what they have lost 
in feeling. Familiarity should accustom us to 
these differences—the result of their 
current European trip will certainly provide 
this answer. 


THE SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 

Second in importance, in my opinion, is the 
Southern Jazz Group from Adelaide. Its 
playing, as exemplified by the recordings for 
Memphis and Wilco, possesses great origin- 
ality and the tone of the band is set by the 
lyrical, singing trumpet of Bill Munro. In 
particular, one should hear its versions of 
Doctor Jazz, Ragtime Tuba and Sweet Georgia 
Brown. The rhythm section rides beautifully, 
as in almost all Australian jazz, and is sparked 
by the powerful and melodic tuba playing of 
Bob Wright. Keith Hounslow is from Perth, 
but his recording activities have mostly been 
in the company of Melbournites. Hounslow's 
Jazz Hounds (Ampersand) is spoilt by a dis- 
appointing clarinettist, Mark Albiston, but 
Keith’s trumpet amply compensates. This is 
demonstrated by the ageless beauty of his 
solo and ensemble contributions to Striving 
To Stop My Jiving and Won't You Get Off It, 
Please? A Sydney band, Frank Johnson’s 
Dixielanders improves upon acquaintance, 
for while Johnson’s first Ampersand records 
were poor, the sides on Jazzart show great 
development and talent, while those for 
Australian Parlophone are reputedly excel- 
lent. Tom Pickering’s Good Time Music, 
from Hobart, Tasmania, has a delightfully 
raw, ‘‘ back to nature ’’ quality, and perhaps 
its most interesting performance is of Varka 
Yialla (Ampersand), an old Greek folksong 
which is converted readily and pleasingly to 


jazz treatment. Tony Newstead’s South 
Side Gang has the unique George Tack on 
clarinet, whose bizarre, liquid style can be 
heard to best advantage in Careless Love Blues 
under his own name, or the otherwise poor 
Mama Don’t Allow It by the Ampersand 
Interstate Jazzmen. As elsewhere, much of 
the best Australian jazz has been recorded by 
pick-up groups, for example, Lazy Ade’s 
Back-Room Jazz or the Mcintyre-Hounslow 
Trio. Of the more established groups the 
above-mentioned ones are the most import- 
ant. 


Australia is rich in jazz musicians. Roger 
Bell is one of the most completely satisfying 
trumpet players in jazz. His style shows 
traces of Bix and Hackett but he could never 
be said to copy anyone, for such inventiveness 
and taste as he possesses is indeed rare in jazz. 
| have already mentioned Bill Munro and 
Keith Hounslow, both of whom will repay 
close study. Ade Monsbourgh is generally 
considered one of the finest Australian trum- 
pet players but his work on this instrument 
seldom appeals to me, for it is often hesitant 
and indecisive. He sounds much happier 
when playing trombone while his clarinet 
playing is most attractive and individual. 
Apart from Ade, the trombone is less 
worthily served, for lan Pearce, Dave Dall- 
witz (with the S. J. G.), Warwick Dyer (with 
Frank Johnson), and others, while all capable 
of fine occasional performances, are in 
general disappointing. Australian clarinettists 
are dominated by Don ‘‘ Pixie '’ Roberts, a 
consistently fine musician who is seldom 
responsible for a bad performance, and in 
addition can play an abrasive sour-toned 
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tenor saxophone with great merit. Bruce 
Gray of the S. J. G. is a close rival with a 
warm Negroid style, and other excellent 
clarinettists are Kelly Smith, George Tack, 
Tom Pickering and Geoff Kitchen. 


There are many extremely competent 
Australian pianists commencing with Graeme 
Bell, about whom comment is surely super- 
flous. The similarly named Graeme Bull uses 
full chords and a strong left hand, and this 
description also applies to Geoff Bland. Will 
Mcintyre and Rex Green are both highly 
individual pianists showing the influence of 
Earl Hines, especially the former. His 
recorded solo of Doctor Said Not To and 
Green's Not So Often Stomp and Just Married 
are very notable. All these men play piano 
with both hands and could hardly be described 
as purveyors of utility piano ’’—a most 
expressive term ! 

Jack Varney and Johnny Malpas are banjo- 
ists without peer, Lou Silbereisen and Bob 
Wright are excellent tuba-blowers, while 
Russ Murphy is one of the great drummers in 
jazz. There are many others, unmentioned 
above, whose fewer records hint at the 
likelihood of equal ability, and their future 
output will be watched with interest. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 

One feature of the progressiveness of 
Australian jazz is the extraordinary number 
of original tunes which are being written, all 
of which are good. They are too numerous 
to be mentioned in entirety, but examples 
that spring to the mind are That Woodbourne 
Strut, The Jazz Parade, Is That The Way ?, 
The Belly Rub, Ragtime Tuba, The Lizard, Free 
Man’s Blues, Clarinet Sugar and Square Dance. 
Many of these were composed by Bell alumni. 
At the present time when “‘ revivalist "’ jazz 
is being criticised for the limitation of its 
traditional themes it is reassuring to find that 
such a plethora of originality is active. 

Jazz, like all other art forms, travels in 
cycles, and is at present undergoing rein- 
carnation. The parent country has reached 
a sterility from which it is finding difficulty 
in restoration, although bands such as the 
Castle Jazz Band show that a resurgence of 
true jazz talent in the United States may 
occur. The future virility of jazz lies entirely 
in the hands of its new devotees in Australia, 
in Britain and on the Continent. We are too 
close to our own jazz scene to view it intros- 
pectively with proper objective, but if the 
healthy state of Australian jazz can be taken 
as a criterion then we are progressing on the 
right lines. It will be interesting to note 
whether future events in the Australian jazz 
world render necessary a revaluation of this 
analysis. 
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It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th !anuary. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
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Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/§. 
For Advertisers’ Index see foot of page. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. tee 
Vv — Very Good. P -— Poor. A — For Auction. 
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a5 Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London 

-ts 52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 
TEMple 2315. 

=I5 We have THOUSANDS of imported records in 

-¥> stock—not only Jazz Selection, Vogue and Royal Jazz, 
as but Selmer, Disc, Melojazz, Jazz Society and Hot 

52 Jazz Club of America, too. 

3? Here are a few of the Artists : 

aS Jelly Roll Morton, Stan Getz, Louis Armstrong, 

=g2 Erroll Garner, Sidney Bechet, Lennie Tristano, 
Wild Bill Davison, Charlie Parker. 
2 Why not call or send 5.a.e. for lists, 
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9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 
Exclusive to Cempo - Graeme 
Bell’s own SWAGGIE records! 


Graeme Bell's Australian Jazz Band 


Sobbin’ Blucs/Wolverine Blues = A78 
Georg'a Camp Mecting Piay It A Long Time Papa A79 


and, through the courtesy of SUMMIT records:- 
Winin’ Boy Blues/Flat Foot _... 


Also, new titles by 


Turk Murphy's Jazz Band 


New Orleans Stomp/Trouble In Mind os me A 80 
The Curse Of An Aching Heart/1919 Rag ... a A8i 
Waiting For The Robert E. Lee Struttin’ 

With Some Barbecue its A 82 


Mick Mulligan's Magnolia Jazz Band 


How Long How Long Blues/Tie Curse A 84 
Down In Henky Tonk Town/Skid-dat-de-dat 


The Firehouse Five Plus Two 


Everybody Loves My Baby/Brass Bell at ee A87 
Riverside Biues/Red Hot River Valley A&8 


Lee Stafford 


(Original Piano Rags as they were intended to be played) 
W.nter Garden Rag/Heliotrope Boquet A83 


The Castle Jazz Band 


FLOATING DOWN THAT OLD GREEN RIVER 
(Monte Ballou’s novel excuse for a late night out !) 


33 Lunt & Co. (Printers: Petsall, 


The Best New Year’s Resolution You can make 
is to avail yourself of the unrivalled service 


offered all Jazz Collectors by 


H.M.V., COLUM- Radiograms - Tele- 
BIA, PARLOPHONE vision - Record Play- 
BRUNSWICK, ers - Pick-ups - Port- 

able Gramophones 
DECCA, and all the 


private labels. prices. 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAILE ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


Foyles Gramophone’ Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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